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OUR FEATHERED FRIEND S. — Drawn ana Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


The usefulness of birds, and the damage 
which some kinds do, are, and will continue to 
be, subjects of discussion. That they fall legiti- 
mately under the dominion of man, and may be 
encouraged by him if they aid him, and sup- 
pressed if they injure him, can hardly be ques- 
tioned. Regarded among the most beautiful 
and interesting objects of creation, every one is 
drawn toward birds, though there are a few 
we can not but regard with dislike. In the 





group in the above engraving will be recognized 
some of the most beautiful and most common 
of the small birds, native to the larger part of 
the Union, and could we show colors in our 
printing the collection would be brilliant indeed. 

The center of the group is the Blue Jay, 
(Cyanura cristata), closely related to the Crow, 
easily tamed, and having many of the character- 
istics ofits relatives, ravensand magpies. Above, 
on the left is the Baltimore Oriole, or Fire- 





Hang-nest, (Icterus Baltimore), in color, goldand 
black, weaving a pendant pocket for a nest ; on 
the right, the Red-winged Blackbird, (Agelatus 
phoenecius), and Red-headed Woodpecker, 
(Melanerpes erythrocephalus,.) Below, from 
right to left, the common Yellowbird, (Chryso- 
mitris tristis), so pretty and so readily do- 
mesticated; the chatty and very useful Hoyse 
Wren, (Troglodites wdon); and the beautiful 
Cedar Bird, or Wax-wing, (Anipelis cedrorum). 
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Back Voluines Supplied.—The back volumes 
of the Agriculturist are very valuable. They contain 
information upon every topic connected with rural life, 
out-door and in-door, and the last ten volumes make up 
a very complete library. Each volume has a full index 
for ready reference to any desired topic. We have on 
hand, and print from stereotype plates as wanted, all the 
numbers and volumes for ten years past, beginning with 
1857—that is, Vol. 16to Vol. 25, inclusive. Any of these 
volumes sent complete (in numbers) at $1.75 each, post- 
paid, (or $1.50 if taken at the office). The volumes 
neatly bound, are supplied for $2 each, or $2.50 if to be 
sent by mail. Any single numbers of the past ten 
years will be supplied, post-paid, for 15 cents each. 
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June care, 


severe labor, constant 
and unremitting diligence. Throughout the North- 
ern and Middle States hen advance of the 
astonishing. It bursts upon us every year with as 
surprising a fervor as if we had not experienced the 
same thing ever since we ean recollect. The last 
of May finds the Corn, and similar crops, Sorghum 
and Broom corn, puny and shivering in their narrow 
blades, and living apparently on the hope of 
sunshine coming by and by. June comes, solsticial 
warmth infuses new life into the plants, they un- 
furl their broad green banners to the warm, moist 
airs, and atmosphere, and soiland sunshine favor 
their making amends for the delays of May. Over 
a considerable portion of the Northern States, in 
fact, so far as our exchanges and correspondents 
inform us, the season has been over the whole coun- 
try, as with us, unusually backward. A less breadth 
of Spring grains, especially of oats, has becn sown, 
but on the whole the grain crops promise remark- 
The planting of potatoes and sowing of 
roots have beenalso much delayed. April work was 
crowded into May, and it is no more than to be ex- 
pected that May work will hinder and complicate 
the proper labors for this month. If we remember 
we have before alluded to the great neces- 
of working with a defi- 
day, but we ven- 
A plan makes all 
success and failure—be- 
to-do man, and the 
who 


isa month of 


season is 


pale, 


ably well. 


distinctly, 
sity, in successful farming, 
nite plan for each month and each 
ture to throw out the hint again. 
the difference betweeen 
tween athrifty, fore-handed well- 
shiftless, thriftless, worked-to-death plodder, 
toils on his weary days and years, almost literally 
“taking no thought for the morrow.” 

Do not over work yourselves, your wives, your 
sons, or your cattle. Many a farmer has spurred up 
his growing son to do man’s work at 15, and seen 
the boy broken down at 20, an old man at 30, and 
very likely, having learned no wisdom by experi- 
ence, at 40 putting his own boys through the same 
time-honored course. Feed work-cattle of all sorts 
in a good degree in proportion to the amount of 
work required of them, and they will seldom be 
ailing if there is steady, hard work to do, and they 
are not strained by extra loads or overwork. 

——e-—— 


Hiints About Work. 


Clearing up.—lt is to be taken for granted that 
however late the season, the manure has been 
hauled out and, except small quantities of rich 
compost for especial purposes, or the recent accu- 
mulations of fertilizing materials,the barn yards and 
manure sheds are quite cleaned out. Barns at the 
East at least have been woefully empty for two or 
three months,and oug!st long ago to have been swept 
and cleaned of hay-seed and litter of all kinds; 
Old hay and straw compactly packed at one side, 
yet conveniently come-at-able, and the whole estab- 
lishment put in order for the coming crops. If this 
has not been done, do it the first rainy day. 

Catile stalls, cow byres and calf pensare empty now, 
tor the most part, and it isa good time, and good 
wet weather work, to liftthe floors, renewing them, 
cleaning and drying the beams and sills, painting 
those parts where wood becomes nfoistened by 
manure, when quite dry, with hot coal tar, sanding 
thoroughly before relaying the floors. Make gut- 
ters at the same time to carry off the liquids. These 
should be one part cement and three of good sharp, 


elean sand. The more time cement gutters, floors 
or walls have to harden before frost, the better. 


Pastures.—Look to the water supply in pastures. 
Nothing dries up the fountains of milk like a lack 
of water. See also that the grass is not fed off too 
close, for any rain may be the last for some weeks, 
and then permanent damage would be sustained by 
over-stocked land. 

Mowing land.—Early in the month it is usually 
well to go through the meadows and pastures, and 
pull or cut up with a spud the rankest of the weeds, 
or those most damaging to the grass and hay, 








Ye ifcut only when just coming into blossom, 
and given a light dressing of plaster or of any fine 
compost, will, if the stools are strong, make a vigor- 
ous second growth, and ripen a paying crop of seed, 
Every farmer might raise his own clover seed in 
most parts of the country. 

Haying will begin in favored spots—warm, moist, 
sunby meadows—and there are many meadows 
which it is worth while to cut early, in order to get 
this much out of the way before the main crop of 
grass is suffering for cutting. Such are especially 
those meadows which you can rely upon for a good 
Cut close on thick sods, but not on 
Cut with the machine when the 
dew is all off the grass, and if a tedder is used, keep 
it in motion through the grass all the time, after it 
has lain about an hour; the more the grass is tossed 
and aired the quicker it will dry. Rake it up while 
the sun is still very hot, having all in winrows be- 
fore four o'clock, and leaving it in cocks big enough 
to retain the heat wellinto the night. A good part will 
need but very little sunning the next day, and ought 
usually to be simply opened and shaken up after 
the dew is offand the ground hot. Where mowing 
machines and hay tedders can not be used, cut 
while the dew is on, turn once, rake up while warm, 
airing and sunning, but do 
leaving them 


after-math. 
thin or open ones. 


give the cocks a daily 
the curing of the hay in the cocks, 
well made to shed rain and to hold the heat of the 
hay. Never let any dew fall on the loose hay. 
Corn.—Early maturing 
planted the first week 
water until it nearly sprouts, then stir it about with 


kinds will do very well 
in June; soak in warm 
a little previously warmed pine tar until every Ker- 
nal is coated, then sprinkle with plaster or lime. 
Hoeing.—The use of hoeing is not only to kill the 
weeds, for a clean field is often an unproductive 
one, but the thorough working and stirring of the 
soil,—equal to adressing of manure on land in poor 
and surface work- 
of the 
and the 


heart, Theuse of mere weeders 
ers effects but little except the des 
weeds. It is most useful to cultivate deeply, 
one horse plow, discreetly used between the rows, not 
to hill up too much, but to mellow and work the 
soil before the roots get into it, is preferable to any 
of the cultivators. These implements are most 
useful after the roots begin to fill the soil more. 
First the harrow, then the plow, last the cultivator. 
This doctrine applies equally to corn and potatoes. 
Frequent and thorough stirring by horse power so 
as not to hurt the roots, will insure good crops 
on any good soil. 


truction 


Roo’ Crops.—Carrots, and parsnips, and beets, 
may be sowed as late as early in June with fair suc- 
cess. Rutabagas are preferably sown about the 
20th in good deep soil, well manured and dressed 
with bone dust or superphosphate of lime. 


While Field Beans may be planted any time during 
the month. It is best to put them in drills. Blue- 
pod or White Marrowfat are good varieties, the lat- 
ter much the largest, the former yielding the surest. 


Green Forage Crops.—ludian corn, sown in drills 
about two feet apart, is probably the most reliable 
crop for furnishing green fodder during the summer. 
The cost ofthe seed is an item which, of itself, may 
deter farmers from using it extensively, especially 
when Sorghum will do nearly as well both for green 
and dry use. Millet and Hungarian grass if cut be- 
fore the seed ripens, afford good fodder also, and 
will do well on soil somewhat exposed to drought. 
Peas and oats together may be sowed even in June 
for cutting and curing hay or feeding green. 
This crop requires a good well mellowed soil, but 
is not especially exhausting. The seed required is 
about two bushels of each kind to the acre. 


as 








Cabbages.—Sow for late crop in secd beds, near 
the land on which they are to be grown, such 
as Flat Dutch, Drumhead, Late Bergen, 
good market for cab- 


varieties 


ete. There is ordinarily a 
bages in all our larger cities, and they are fully 


equal to mangels for cattle, andas sure acrop. A 
crop of cabbages is one of the best for killing weeds. 
New land, with a plenty of good manure, is to be 
preferred. Mr. Henderson says that lime in any 
form, (bones or otherwise), will prevent club-foot. 
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Tobacco.—Select the largest plants from the seed 
beds, and,on a rainy day, transplant them to the field, 
so as to make the general planting about the 20th. 
The land should be very rich and mellow, warm, 
and well tilled. The plants may suffer from attacks 
of cut worms and grubs, and all missing ones must 
be reset, as fast as vacancies occur. 

tnimals of all kinds must have elean airy quarters, 
or in hot weather they will be exposed to lung dis- 
eases from exhalations of fermenting manure, ete. 
Use plaster freely in stables and fowl houses to 
arrest ammonia; dry soil is almost equally as good. 

Fouls, if confined, should have fresh water and 
fresh sods daily, and every few days their scratching 
ground should be forked up and freshened. Especi- 
ally provide good dusting boxes, and fresh water. 

Cuttle.—In providing for an increase of stock in 
the natural way, let no penny-wise policy interfere 
with the employment ofthe very best male animals. 
Use only well-bred bulls of one of the approved 
breeds, Shorthorn, Devon, Ayrshire, Alderney, etc., 
if they can be found within a reasonable distance. 

Sheep.—We approve of early shearing, without 
washing, as explained last month. Tub washing 
has fewer objections than stream washing, and one 
important recommendation of it, to us, is, that the 
greater part of the yolk, or grease, may be saved for 
manurial purposes. This advantage is, however, 
we believe, generally overlooked. ‘ Beware of 
doys.”? Secure through legislation on the subject, 
if possible, and the carrying out of good laws. Dip 
the entire flock in some approved dip, as soon as 
the sores caused by shearing are entirely well, and 
there are nosun sealds or other open or tender 
spots on the sheep. The dips all have some very 
active poison, arsenic, tobacco, etc., as their bases, 
and must be used with great care. 

Sapies 
Orehard and Nursery. 

If the often repeated injunctions to make war on 
Insects have been followed, the orchard will be 
nearly tree from these pests. Ifa nest or cluster of 
‘wus jas escaped, the insects will be the more 
readily secn on account of their rarity. 

Moths may be killed in great numbers by keep- 


( 


ing fires or putting lanterns in the orchard at night, 

The Black-knot, which superticial observers ascribe 
to Curculio, but which might as well be charged to 
lobsters, will appear on cherries and plums, burst- 
ing up through the bark. Cutand burn at its first ap- 
pearance, and dow’t wait until it gets old and black. 

yuning is best done this month, if trees have 
been so neglected as to needit. Make an open and 
well balanced head, and remove all limbs that crowd 
and chafe others. If melted grafting wax be 
brushed over the wounds, it will facilitate their 
healing. The rubbing off of superfluous shoots, as 
they start on young trees, will save much cutting 
next year. Remove suckers. 

Grafts will need looking to, and will be making a 
vigorous growth. If some of the shoots get the 
lead of others, pinch their growing points. A 
graft should be treated just as if it were a young 
tree — indeed it is a young tree planted in 
another instead of being planted in the soil. Where 
two grafts have been set, and only one is needed, 
cut out the weaker one of the two. 

Shoots from buds or stock grafts will often be so 
vigorous and succulent as to be easily broken by 
the wind, all suck should be properly staked until 
the sfem becomes strong and woody. 


Borers. —IJune is the time when most of the eggs 
are laid, especially of the peach-tree borer. If it 
were wencrally understood thatthe egg of the borer 
was laid on the outside of the trunk, there batched, 
and that the maggot worked its way into the tree, 
the remedies would be more intelligently applied. 
Any impediment will prevent the insect from de- 
positing its eggs, and the various remedics of grow- 
ing tanzy close to the tree, piling stones around it, 
heaping tobacco stems, earth, or ashes, around it, all 
act upon the same principle—that of imposing an 
obstacle to the parent insect. The simplest way is 
to wrap the base of the tree with brown paper fur 








afoot or so above the ground, letting the lower 
edge of the paper go below the surface of the soil. 
Of course all borers already in the tree must be 
probed out. A wound or depression in the bark 
will show where they have entered ; one who has 
a proper regard for his trees will examine them 
frequently, and if there are any signs of the borer, 
not rest content until it has been killed. The point 
of a knife will frequently do the work, but if the 
grub has penetrated deeply, cut ahole with a gouge 
and follow him up with a wire or flexible strip of 
whalebone. Don’t leave the tree until you are 
sure that every grub in it is dead. 

The Cureulio will now 
would have plums or cherries. 
have so far been found useless. 
saye jarring the trees and catching and killing the 
insect. This should be done every morning, early. 
Various contrivances for catching the insect have 
been proposed, but any one with a little ingenuity 
can arrange a convenient cloth for the purpose. A 
sudden jar is needed to throw the insect down, and 
it is a good plan to saw off a useless limb and leave 
a but against which to strike with a wooden mallet. 


need attention if one 
All “ applications” 
Nothing serves 


The Slug, 2 green slimy and disgusting thing, now 
appears on the leaves of cherry and pear trees. It 
is soft, and seems to be easily killed by any dry 
powder. Dusting lime over the trees is the old 
and effectual remedy, and Thomas, who is good 
authority, says that dry -road dust will answer as 
well. Wesometime ago suggested the use of white 
hellebore, but have not heard of its trial. 

Aphides, or plant lice, often gather in such quan- 
tities on the young growth of fruit trees as to 
blacken them. They of course do much injury, 
and should be treated to an infusion of tobacco 
mixed with soft soap, which is readily applied by 
means of a syringe or garden engine. 

Mulch newly transplanted trees before the 
drouth comes on, it will often save those that 
would otherwise perish, especially stone fruits. 

Layers should be made as noted on page 222. 

Seed beds of fruit and ornamental trees will need 
special care this month. Thin where the plants are 
too much crowded, and shade by means of a lattice 
of lath. If evergreen seedlings show signs of 
‘* damping off,” as the gardeners call it, or rotting, 
sprinkle an inch or so of fine dry sand over the bed. 

Evergreens may be removed this month ifsufticient 
eare be taken to keep the roots from drying. Single 
trees, hedges, or screens may be trimmed, always 
keeping the upper branches shorter than the lower 
ones. Have the tree “furnished” to the ground. 

Thinning of fruit may be commenced as soon as 
it is seen what the “set”? is. There is but little 
danger of removing too much. Most of our careful 
cultivators find it necessary to thin two or three 
times. There is no danger of taking off too much. 

Cultivation. —That is a frequent stirring of the soil, 
around newly planted trees, is of the greatest im- 
It is now conceded that mellow earth is 


portance. 
Besides, 


one of the most valuable kinds of mulch. 
it is of importance to keep down 

Weeds, which should never be seen in a well-kept 
Nursery or Orchard. As to whether he should grow 

Crops in the Orchard, see our notes last month. 

FAS 
Fruit Garden. 

The notes in regard to pruning, insects, thinning 
fruit, and cultivation, given under Orchard, apply 
with even more force to the Fruit garden, where we 
suppose the highest culture is practised. 

Dwarf trees will need to be formed by pinching, 
and whatever system is followed should be faith- 
fully carried out. Every grower of dwarf trees, 
which he means to keep as dwarfs, should read 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden. If one wishes to 

Evhibit fruit at any of the coming fairs, he should 
begin to prepare his specimens. The fine shows 
made of large fruit are produced by severe thinning 
and high feeding and mulching. We have not 
much sympathy with this culture, but if one is to 
practise it, it is wel! to begin in season. 


Currants will now be- making many useless | ] 








shoots, which should be rubbed out as they start. 
Mulching the soil will increase the size of the fruit. 
On the first appearance of the currant worm, dust 
the bushes with white hellebore. The same re- 
marks as to general treatment, apply to 

Gooseberries, which, if marketed, as well as cur- 
rants, bring better prices when green than when ripe. 
If mildew appears on the bushes, use sulphur freely. 

Raspberries and Blackberries of those varieties dis- 
posed to make suckers, should have ail removed 
that are not needed for new plants. Tie up the 
new growth to stakes or trellises, or in field culture 
stop the canes at the hight of four or five feet, 
and make them self-supporting. 

Grapes should have all superfluous shoots rubbed 
off. Do not let young vines overbear. One bunch 
to the shoot is enough for the first year. More 
failure of varieties is due to over fruiting, when 
the vine is young, than to any real fault of the 
variety. On old vines pinch off the fruiting shoot 
at three leaves beyond the last cluster. Never re- 
move leaves to expose the fruit to the sun. The 
leaves do the work, and the berries develop best 
when shaded. Keep young vines toa single cane. 
Use sulphur freely on the first appearance of mil- 
dew. For the larger insect pests, such as beetles 
and caterpillars, hand picking is the only remedy. 

Strawberries must be mulched before the fruit 
Use straw, dry hay, corn stalks, or 
similar material. Saw-dust is bad, as it soils the 
fruit almost as much as earth. In hill or row eul- 
ture, keep the runners off and keep all plantations 
free of weeds. See article on picking on page 220. 

a 
Kitchen Garden, 

The most important crop to bg looked after this 
month is weeds. A sharp steel rake or a hoe-rake 
should be kept in constant use, and in a properly 
managed garden no weed will get so large that it 
cannot be demolished by the use of one of these. 
H takes but little time to go over the garden with 
a rake, and if it be frequently done, it will save 
much subsequent digging with the hoe. Very few 
people have an idea of howa garden should be 
kept, and they would geta good lesson if they 
could but see some of the market gardens around 
New York City, where gardening is not pursued 
for pleasure, but on high priced lands and for the 
money that is to be made out of it. 

Teeplanting will be necessary when late cold rains 
have caused the early sowing to rot, or where late 
frosts have destroyed the crop, Most things, in 
northern climates, sown the first of June, will in 
the end do as well as if put in earlier. 

Asparagus should not be cut too late. When 
peas are ready, stop cutting, hoe over the bed, and 
if there is any good compost at hand, give it a top 
dressing, and then let the tops have their own 
way, and grow to give strength to the roots. 

Beans may still be planted for snaps or dried 
Limas in cold localities may still be planted. 
See 


gets large. 


beaus. 
The best for late plantings is the small lima. 
notes under this head last month. 

Oabbayes, Cauliflowers, Broccoli, Brussels 
Sprouts.—The early cabbages and cauliflowers from 
cold frames will be ready for use or market, and 
the ground may be cleared for other crops. In 
whatever condition the crops may be, they should 
be kept well hoed until they get too large to work 
among. Set out plants for late crops, and look 
out for the cut worm. Its holes are easily found, 
and when its retreat is discovered, dig out and de- 
stroy. In small plantings it may be well to wrap 
the stem of the plant with a leaf or bit of paper as 
a prevention, but on a large scale this is not prac- 
ticable. See article on transplanting on page 221. 

Beets:—Keep down the weeds and thin freely. 
Four to six inches is the proper distance. The 
early sorts will now be ready for use. The thin- 
nings of the beet crop make excellent greens. Sow 
sceds of the Long Blood for a late crop. 

Carrots may still be sown. The early ones must 
be thinned and weeded. Early carrots, even if not 
arger than a finger, bring « good price in the market. 


and 
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Celery.—Keep the seed beds well weeded and cut 
back the plants to make them grow stocky. For 
-arly eelery,some plants may be set in well manured 
trenches, but inour warm climate there is but little 
satisfaction in raising early celery. 

Yorn should be planted at intervals of about two 
weeks, and a succession of good sweet corn may be 
had until frost stops its growth. The variety 
called Stowell’s Evergreen is the best for late. 

Capsicums.—This month is early enough to put 
out this tropical plant. Give it a warm exposure 
and rich feed, and it will reward you for the care 
in time with its pungent fruit. 


Cucumbers.—Set out plants started under glass. 
Sow for pickles in well prepared land about 4 feet 
apart, giving a shovelful of good manure to each 
hill. Put in plenty of seed to give the bugs a fair 
chance to leave some plants to grow. 

Egg Plants are dainty and uncertain. Sometimes 
a plant will give 6 or 8 fine fruit, and again it will 
be satisfied with yielding only one. Give them all 
the hoeing you can, all the liquid or other manure 
you can spare, let them have the warmest exposure, 
and then if they will, they will, and if they wont, 
they wont. We know of no more freaky plant. 


Prdive may be sown for a late salad. When the 
plants are large enough to handle, put them out a 
foot apart each way. 

Tettuce in the warm months is apt to run to seed. 
The India is the best for summer sowing. 

Melons.—The directions as to cucumbers apply to 
them. Earlier fruit may be had by thinning as 
soon as the crop has set. More fruit is usually 
set upon a vine than will ripen. 

Onious.—No crop needs more care in weeding 
and thinning than’ this. In marketing, it will pay 
to send very young onions for sale. For ripe bulbs, 
thin to 3 or 4 inches. Potato onions are ripe when 
the tops fall over. Several remedies have been 
suggested for the maggot. Hot water seems to be 
the most generally successful application. 

tursnips should be thinned and hoed as soon as 
they are large enough to handle. * 

Peas.—Plant for late crops. Stick brush to those 
that need it. In field culture hoe earth up to the 
stems and let them run. 

Radishes may be sowed for succession wherever 
there is a yacant spot in light soil. 

Rhubarb.—Keep the flower stalks down and re- 
move all weeds from the beds. Now that fruit is 
in season, the plants may have a rest, and all the 
better if they have a good dressing of manure. If 
it is desirable to dry or bottle a supply for winter, 
now is the time to do it. 

Ruta Bagas.—Sow the latter part of the month, 
and as soon as the plants show themselves, give 
them a dusting of lime or ashes, to keep off the fly. 

Salsify.—This is a most neglected vegetable, of 
culture as easy as that of carrots. It is capable of 
being cooked in several ways, and is liked by most 
people, and will afford an acceptable variety at the 
farmer’s table. It may be sown now and treated 
like parsnips, and, as it is perfectly hardy, like 
that, may be left in the ground all winter. 


Spinach.—Sow for succession. See last month. 

Squashes.—Sow the running kinds, Marrow, 
Yokohoma, Turban, Hubbard, and others, in well 
manured soil. Let thé runners take root. Ifa 
vine appears to wilt, look near the root for a borer, 
cut him out and cover the wounded part with soil. 

Sweet Potatoes.—Plaut, if not already done, accord- 
ing to directions in April and May numbers, where 
the best methods of cultivation are given. 


Tomatoes.—It is not too late in most places at 
the North to put these out with expectations of 
acrop. A light warm soil is best. We have pub- 
lished most of the proposed methods of training, but 
our own experience, and that of others, has shown 
us that any elaborate system of training is only of 
use in gardens where space is valuable. For gen- 
eral crops, any arrangement of brush or rails, that 
will keep the fruit from the ground, is all the train- 





ing that will pay. Those who wish to have the 
plants look neatly, will use some kind of a trellis. 

Liquid manure is a grand thing judiciously ap- 
plied. An infusion of sheep or barn-yard manure, 
of the color of ‘* boarding-house tea,’”? which means 
nothing too strong, may be used with great adyan- 
tage. In European gardens they have a systematic 
use of liquid manure, and there as well as in Japan 
—a country from which we have yet much to learn 
—much of their horticultural success depends upon 
the use of human feces in a liquid form. Stimulants 
of this kind should not be applied in a dry time, 
unless a proportionate amount of watering, by ir- 
rigation or otherwise, be done. The plant cannot 
grow in atime of drouth, and manure at this time 
is only an injury. 

Last month’s notes should be looked over. 
eral things mentioned there, 4nd now seasonable, 
have been omitted here for want of room. 

Weeds.—We end these notes as we began, with 
the injunction to never let a weed get too large to 
be raked out. Don’t raise any weed seed. 


—_—e— 


Sev- 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Impatience is the great fault of all lovers of flow- 
ers; from the boy or girl who plants seeds one day 
and digs them up the next, to the older one who 
has read all about gardening and has invested un- 
told sums in plants, all are impatient. Those who 
have, despite our frequent caution not to be in a 
hurry, put out their verbenas, heliotropes and the 
like,and have seen what work these cold May storms 
have made with them, will probably recollect that 
these plants are raised in a warm propagating 
house, and that the change is a little too severe. 
We do not advise, in the climate of New York, the 
putting out of any of these things before the 20th 
of May, and the first of June is full soon enough, 
as that time the soil gets warm, the cold nights are 
over, and the plants have only to go on and grow. 
If put out too early they get a chill, from which 
they are a long while in recovering. So 

Bedding Plants may still be satisfactorily put out. 
Those of a low growing habit should be pegged 
down’ by some of the modes given on page 219. 


Green-house Plants that have grown too large are 
often turned into the borders with advantage, and 
cuttings taken for a new stock for the green-house. 
Among the most desirable these are the 

Abutilons, which make admirable plants out of 
doors as well as in the house, and make good house 
plants in one year from cuttings. 

Fuchsias should also be more freely used in places 
where they will not be hurt by the sun. 

Oleanders, Oranges, and the like,do well when 
turned out into the borders, and the next winter 
seem to grow all the better for the root pruning 
they get when taken up in fall. We have not tried 
yet the hardiness of many of our green-house plants. 
There are, doubtless, many now considered tender 
that will prove hardy when put out. 


Bulbs should have all the time they require for 
leaf-growth, and not be lifted until the leaves show 
signs of decay. When taken up, let the bulbs dry 
offand the leaves thoroughly wither before they 
are removed. Wrap the bulbs in paper, label, 
and store in a cool place, free from vermin. 

Annuals.—Those already up will need transplant- 
ing. It is not too late now to sow most kinds with 
the prospect of satisfactory flowers, though the 
plants may not perfect seed. Asters are now so 
numerous in varieties, and all so fine, that one can 
hardly go amiss, and nothing gives a finer show. 

Tagetes signata pumila.—Though as a general thing, 
we prefer a flower of some other color than yellow, 
is one of the finest of the later annuals. Its foliage 
is so delicately cut, and its habit is so compact, 
that we do not notice the very strongly marked 
“yaller’’ of the numerous blossoms, Of course 
every one will have Candytuft, Mignonette, double 
Zinnia, and the whole class of 

Everlasting Flowers, which not only give pleasure 
while they are growing, but are pleasing after they 














are plucked. Helichrysums, Acrocliniums, Rho- 
danthes, and all the rest, are fine in the garden and 
the dried flowers are pleasing in the parlor in winter, 


Herbaceous Perennials are generally multiplied by 
division of the roots, but when one has command 
of a propagating house, he can multiply them by 
divisions of the stems before they flower. 

Tie up all plants that need support. Much of the 
neatness of a garden depends upon sticks and 
strings, and these should be used in a manner that 
will be effective and not obtrusive. 

ees 


Green and Hot-Houses, 


The plants will, of course, be taken out accord- 
ing to their hardiness. The old custom of clearing 
the houses is now giving way to proper shading 
and ventilating, and keeping many of the plants in- 
side, where they do better than if exposed to burn- 
ing suns, drenching rains and cold winds out of 
doors. It is of benefit to many of the 

Green-house Shrubs to turn them out altogether, 
as it gives them a new root growth, and they are 
finer plants when potted for the next winter. 

Planis in Pots should be placed on planks or a 
layer of coal ashes, so that worms may not enter 
the pots, and if the pots are plunged, some ashes 
should be placed at the bottom of the hole for the 
same purpose. Camellias and other plants, with 
evergreen leaves, should have the shade of an ever- 
green screen or be placed under a lattice. Do not 
neglect to give potted plants the necessary water. 

Houses may now be repaired, and the plants left 
in them made to make the best possible display. 
Do not neglect to provide means for 

Shading, which is necessary for even tropical 
plants. Whitewash upon the outside will usually 
last long enough, or muslin screens may be put on 
the inside. 

Potting Soil of the best kind is made by stacking 
up sods from a pasture and allowing them to rot. 
It is well to turn the heap over occasionally and 
pick out the worms and grubs, 


Cold Grapery. 


When the vines are in flower, watering must be 
discontinued, and sudden changes of temperature 
avoided. The temperature should be from 85 to 
90 at mid-day, and allowed to sink very gradually at 
night. Perfect fertilization is secured by giving 
the bunches a gentle flirt with the finger when they 
are in full flower. Leave only one bunch to a 
shoot, and stop the shoot at the third leaf beyond 
the bunch. Avoid over-cropping, especially on 
young vines. Thin the berries when they are as 
large as peas, removing one-half or more. As the 
bunches increase in weight, they will need to be 
supported by tying up to the vines. 


Apiary in June.—Prepared by M. Quinby. 


Swarms may be expected throughout this month. 
Any colony that was good early in the season, and 
has not increased enough to swarm by July, should 
be examined for the cause. If diseased, and bees 
enough are left, drive out into a clean hive, to be- 
gin anew. If queenless, or if the queen be barren, or 
a drone layer, give the stock a new queen, first re- 
moving the old one. In a goodseason the apiarian, 
if he understands his business, can control his bees, 
according as he wants surplus honey, or increase of 
stocks. Heshould not expect an excess of both. 
When swarms are wanted, make them as directed 
last month. Any hive, containing clean combs, 
where bees have died last winter, may be used again 
for new swarms. Be careful to remove all clusters 
of dead bees, moldy or soiled combs, before the 
bees are introduced. If kept long in warm weather, 
worms will appear; use a little smoke of brim- 
stone to destroy them, even if very small. Sul- 
phured hives may be used the next day, if needed, 
without harm to the bees. Light hives, set away 
partly full last fall, where they have frozen, will 
not need smoking—no worms hatch. If colonies 
are multiplied, and no box honey is made, it should 
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not be carried too far. With | the snl combs 
very much can be done toward equalizing and 
strengthening the weak stocks, yet, if all are weak, 
it is very difficult. A hive that does not swarm, 
can be made to assist others, by frequently giving 
them a comb or two filled with sealed brood. A 
hive, kept especially for this purpose, pays well. 
You will get more bees and surplus honey from one 
strong hive, than from a half dozen weak ones. 
When the increase of colonies is limited to one 
from each stock, it will, as a rule, give the best 
satisfaction. There will be enough bees to keep 
all strong, at all times, and chances for surplus 
honeyare very good. To do this, (arrest swarming, ) 
where they are allowed to swarm naturally, exam- 
ine all the combs a week after the swarm issues, 
and remove all the queen cells but one, leaving this 
to hatch—or, if you have a laying queen, introduce 
her, which is much better. Where stocks are plen- 
ty, and box honey is the object, swarms should be 
prevented. This can usually be done by removing 
the old queen, and in due time destroying all royal 
cells but one, or introducing a young queen, reared 
in some other way. As soon as the hive is full of 
bees, plenty of boxes, with clean, white comb in 
them—the more, the better—as heretofore directed, 
should be immediately put on, and as fast as filled, 
removed, and replaced by others—without waiting 
for every cell to be sealed. 
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Those Two Extra 


PREMIUMS 


FOR YOU! 


We have prepared Two most excellent and valuable 
Annuals, viz. the Agricultural Annual No. 1, 
and the Horticultural Annual No. 4. Though 
of large size, and costly, they are sold at only 50 Cents 
each, and many thousands have been disposed of al- 
ready. They are designed for general use, and one or 
both of them should be found in every Family in America, 
But they were originated and executed too late to be 
ready at the beginning of the year, and so they did not 
get so large a general distribution as they really merit. 
We design to make these Annuals a ‘*‘ permanent insti- 
tution,” that is, to issue both of them at the beginning of 
every year, and we have begun the preparation of material 
that will make the next numbers (for 1868), much superior 
even to the valuable volumes of this year. 

Now we want everybody to get the First number, so as 
to have the series complete from the beginning, for we 
know everybody will want the future numbers, THERE- 
FORE, we make the following offer: To every person who 
shall, after May 1st, send us a subscriber to the Ag7é- 
culturist for this year, at the regular rate ($1.50), we will 
present and send post-paid, cither a copy of the Vo. 1 
Agricultural Annual or of No. 1 Horticultural Annudl, 
whichever is desired, (¢f applied for at the time of sub- 
scribing.) They are each in neat ornamental covers, 
beautiful inside and outside, and full of valuable in- 
formation, including a full almanac, calendar of oper- 
ations for each month, all finely illustrated, and contain 
many useful articles and suggestions. 

Each present subscriber, not already supplied, can thus 
get one or both of these annuals free of expense, simply 
by procuring and forwarding one or two subscribers—(If 
the new subscriber thus obtained wants one of the an- 
nuals, he can get it for himself by furnishing another 
subscriber, and so on.) We shall keep the Annuals on 
the press nntil June 30, and print all that may be called for 
yonder this offer, This oxtra premium is entirely distinct 


fyom our regular premiums offered on this page 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
ORANGE JuDD & Co., Publishers, 41 Park Row, N. Y. City. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TERMS (always in advance): $1.50 
each for less than four copies: Four to nine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upwards, $leach. Papers are addressed to each name. 


ALL THIS MONTH 


Can be used in filling up premium lists begun, and in 
making new lists of subscribers, to secure the valuable 
articles in the table below. Take Notice, that two 
subscribers sent in for the rest of this year, (the second 
half of the present volume,) may count as one full sub- 
scriber towards a premium. Large numbers of premium 
names were sent in last year during Jume, and the 
same may be done this month. 





Look over our premium list, choose the pre- 
mium you would like, take a copy of the paper, sally out 
among neighbors and friends, in your own neighborhood 
and elsewhere (for premium clubs need not be all at one 
post-office), and in a brief time the desired number of sub- 
scribers can be gathered, and the premium secured. 












Table of Premiums and Terms, ~_<¢ yd 
For Volume 26—(1867). =a bn 

‘SE required 

Open to all--No Competition. ez a pe 
No. Names of Premium Articles. wowed $1.50 | $1. 
1—Garden Seeds for a Family (40 kinds) .$5 00! 13 | 87 
2—Flower Seeds for a Family (100 kinds) $5 00; 13} 387 
3—Nursery Stock (Any kinds iestred) paved $20 00; 380 | 97 
4—Iona Grape Vines (12 0f No. 1)........ oo 00; 27) 90 
5—Concord Grape Vines (100 of No.1).. 19| 65 
6—Japan Lilies (42 Bulbs)... .......... 15) 45 
T—Sewing Machine ( Wheeler & Wilson)... me 60 | 240 
8—Sewing Machine (Grover & Baker) 60 | 240 


9—Sewing Machine (Singer's Tailoring) 
10—Sewing Machine (Florence)...........4. 63 00; TO | 270 
































11—Sewing Machine ( Willcox eb ee 60 | 240 
12—Sewing Machine (Howe's). ....006.5+ 67 | 270 
13— Washing Machine (Doty’s)... 21% 
14—Clothes Wringer (Best—Universa 7) 0 18] 58 
15—Tea Set (Hart's best Silver Plated) aisieee 50 00) 66 | 225 
16—Casters and Fruit Basket (do. do.)....$30 00) 44 | 140 
17—Jce or Water Pitcher (do. do.)... 11 g18 00; 27] 90 
18—One Dozen Tea Spoons (do. do.).... B7 50 7 | 50 
19—One Dozen Table Spoons (do. do.)....$15 00, 22 | 7% 
20—One Dozen Dining Forks (do. do.)....$15 00; 22) %5 
21—Piano ( Best Steinway & Sons 7-0c te) $625 00) 520 |1550 
2:2— Melodeon, 5-octave(G. A.Prince & ‘oh ‘oe 00 138 | 400 
23—Melodeon, 4-octave (do, d0.).......$67 00) 78 | 295 
24—Ladies’ Gold Watch (Beautiful). 00 130 | 400 
25—Silver Watch (Valuable Time Keeper). .$32 50) 48 | 158 
%26—Double Barr el Gun (Very good)....... $30 00; 46 | 150 
27—Spencer’s Breech- loading life Hunting) ms 00; 7 275 
28—Tool Chest (First Quality of oe 50| 60 | 190 
29—Case of Mathematical Instruments... i) 00; 18] 55 
30—Cuase of Mathematical Instruments..... "815 00; 22) 5 
= Morton's Best No.6 Gold Pen (Silver Case) $5 75 14 42 
3°2—Morton’s Best No.5 Gold poe gage 50} 11] 35 
3: 3— Barometer (Woodruff’s Mercurial).. “BS 00; 27] 90 
34—Barometer_ (Woodruff's Mere eo: 1200; 19 | 65 
35—Bue keye Mowing Machine, No. 2.......$125 00} 150 | 450 
36—Allen’s Patent Cylinder Pilov, etc... - $20 50| 31 | 100 
37—The Aquarius or Water Thrower. -$11 00; 19 | 65 
38—American Cyclopedia (Appleton’ - $80 00| 96 | 325 
39— Worcester’sGreat Illustrated Dic tionary$12 00; 19 | 65 
40—Any Back Volume Agriculturist | ¢ $1 75) 2 
41—Any Tivo Back Volumes do. | 8 3 50 | 29 
4:2—Any Three do. do. do. | s&B 5 25) 13] 38 
43—Any Four do. do. do. | Stns $700} 15} 47 
44—Any Five do. do. do. (E52 $8 15) 17) 54 
45—Any Six do. do. do. ( 5=S$10 50) 19] 61 
46—Any Seven do, do. do. | SRSHl2 25! 21] 68 
4AT—Any Egat do. do. do. D% 1400) 231 % 
48—Any Nii do. do. do. 2k 15 75) 25 80 
49— Vols. XVI to XXV do. |= 17 50; 27 | 86 
50—Any Back Volume Agric ulturist 2 50) 24 
5i—Any Two Back Volumes do. SS RS 00 36 
52—-Any Three do. do. do. =3 750, 16 48 
53—Any Four do. do. do. =2 $1000; 18 | 60 
54—Any Five do. do. do. | QB $1250) 21) 7 
55—Any Six do. do, do. aX $15 00) 24) 82 
56—Any Seven do. do. do, Sw $17 50) 27 92 
5T—Any x aa do. do. do. SS $20 00) 30 | 102 
5S—Any J do. do. do. 2 $2250) 33 | 110 
59— Vols. 4 1 7 to XX V do 25.00) 86 | 116 
60— Genesee Far mer, 1858-1865, 8 Vols. Bounds 14 00 21 10 
61—Dow ning sLandse ape Gar deni’ 9\| = $650) 15 46 
62—Cum mings & Miller's Architect.\ ™~ 810 00 «18 60 
63—A $10 Library (Your Choice) = 810 00, 18 | 58 
64—A 815 Library do. ae 33 15 00} 24] 85 
65—A $20 Library do. SX $20 00, 31 | 106 
66—A $25 Library do. SS $2500 388 | 15 
67—A $30 Library ® had 30 00; 44 | 114 
68—A $35 Library do. =. $35 00) 50 | 162 
69—A $40 Library do. ES 1000 56 | 177 
7O—A 845 Library do. ss $45 00) 62 | 1” 
Z1—A $50 Library do. gS 0 00, 68 | 207 
7T2—A $60 Library do. 2% $6000 80 | 237 
T3—A 875 Library do. z 875 00 100 | 282 
74—A $100 Library do. Ae Wee 00 00} 125 | 360 
75—A Choice of Good Books (See Terms below.) || .. ae 
76—Sewing Machine (Finkle & Lyon)......$60 00 60 | 240 
77—One Dozen Pocket LANUETNS. «2.060. cece $900; 12) 48 


(oe Every article offered is new and of the very best 
manufacture. No charge is made for packing or boxing 
any of the articles in this Premium List. The forty- 
three Premiums, Nos. 1, 2, 6, and from 29 to 32, 
and from 40 to 75 inclusive, will each be delivered 
FREE of all charges, by mail or express, (at the Post- 
Office or express office nearest recipient), to any place in 
the United States or Territories, excepting those reached 
only by the Overland Matl.—The other articles cost the 
recipient only the freight after leaving the manufactory 
of each, bu any conveyance that may be specified, 








= We take so much pains to procure only good 
articles in all cases, that any one securing anything from 
our premium list, saves the risk usually run of getting 
poor or indifferent goods, when buying of unknown or 
irresponsible parties. Every thing we send out as a 
premium is guaranteed to be the best of its kind and price. 


Old and new subscribers coaat in premium lists. 


Our premiums are standard articles, and enough 
can be obtained to supply all calls for premiums for six 
months. Every canvasser can take abundant time, but 


As fast as subscriptions are obtained, send them 
along, that the subscribers may begin to receive the 
paper; and when all the names that can be obtained are 
forwarded, select the premium, and it will be promptly 
furnished. To save mistakes and keeping accounts, send 
with each list of names, the exact subscription money. 


BRemnit in Post-Office money orders, drafts or checks on 
N.Y. City ; if these can not be had, register money letters, 


[5 Hvery name designed for a premium list must 
be so marked WHEN sent in, (We can not count others.) 


For Full Description of the several premiums 
see October Agriculturist, pages 349 to 352, or apply for 
a Descriptive List, which will be furnished free and post- 
paid. We have room here for only the following: 


No. 63 to 74—Good Libraries.—These 
can be selected by the recipients, from any of the books 
named in the list in thiscolumn. The books will be 
delivered free of cost, by mail or express. 


No. 75—General Book Premium.— 
Any one not desiring the specific Book premiums, 63 to 74, 
on sending any numbef of names above 25, may select 
Books from the list (below), to the amount of 10 cents 
for each subscriber sent at $1: or to the amount of 30 
cents for each name sent at the (ten) club price of $1.20 
each: or to the amount of 60 cents for each name at 
$1.50. This offer is only for clubs of 25 or more. The 
books will be sent by mail or express, prepaid by wus. 


—t OE ———— 
BOOKS FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS. 


(For sale at the office of the Agriculturist, or they will be 
forwarded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. §2" All 
these are included in our Premiums, Nos. 63 to 73, above.] 








Allen’s (L. F.) Rural Architecture ..........seeessee0 
Allen’s (R. L.) American Farm Book ae 
American Agricultural Annual, 1867, pz 
Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animails...... 
American Horticultural Annual, 1867, paper, 50c. 
American Bird Fancier.......... eae 
American Pomology—Apples...... 
American Rose Culturist........... 
American Weeds and Useful Plants. . mens 
Architecture, by Cummings & Miller. a 
Barry’s F ruit Garden...........-. Ries 
Bement’s Poulterer’s C ‘ompanton.. 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier..... 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers. 
Buist’s Flower Garden Directory 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener. . 
Burr’s Vegetables of America. . 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide. 
Cobbett’s American Gardener...... 
Cole’s (S. W.) American Fruit Boo 
Cole’s Veterinarian. . 























Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor....-.-......... 1 
Dadd's (Geo. H.) American — Doctor, 1 
ee re ares 1 25 
Dog and Gun (Hooper's). paper, 80c.. “cloth 60 
Downing’s Country WUOAUBEN ss atin ioe ania aicatadadews 00 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening (new Edition)........ 6 50 
Downing’s Fruits and Frutt Trees of America......... 8 00 
BOC TAMINEE Wh TRUITT NO oo oa oie. icio ns nc ddncaciensssessasens 5 00 
Draining for Profit and Draining for Health.... 1 50 
Eastwoou on Cranberry......... v5) 
Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower's a. 
WIRE CORI. ons. os cscsccexessaess ees bans cevdeue 50 
Field's (Thomas W. ,) Pear Culture soeenes enna eee 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming.. - 25 
French’s Farm ae ‘ 1 60 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist, ern “epson Edition). ecesceee uc. 28 
Fuller’s Strawberry Culturi ease eenecoeetvas 20 
Gardening for Profit, by as Henderson... - « £e 
Gray’s How Plants Grow......_. ss... ed 
Gray’s Manual of Botany and Lessons in one Vol..... - 400 
Guenon ON Milch COwS.... 22.00.  sccccccsccccescccoces 15 


Harris’ Insects Injurious to Ve getation, plain 4, 00, = : 5 00 
Harris’ Rural Annual. Bound, 8 Nos., in 2 Vols, Ea 
Herbert's Hints to Horsekeepers 
Hop Culture iin Renee dslaelaes 
Husmann’s Grapes and Wine. 
Johnston's Agricultural Chemistry. . 
Johnston’s Elements of Agriculturgl C — 
Johnson’s (Prof. 8. W.) Essays on Manures. 
Langstroth on Honey a ue 

















Leuchar’s How to Build H8t-Houses.,....... 

Mayhew’ 's Illustrated Horse Doctor.. na acumen Oe 

Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Mana REE 35 

Mayhew’s we Le or Farmers..... éate 90 

Blanks for -_ aisdiaiersiy 
in 


Miles on the Horse’ ‘s Foot.. 
My Farm of Edgewood.. 
My Vineyard at Lakeview..... 
Norton’ 's Sc ientific Agriculture.,.... 


Our Farm of Four Acres (bound) Ge. . male 
Pardee on teperbesty Culture. ......ccrecvcccceseccccecs 
Peat and Its Uses, by Prof. 8. W. ‘Johnson se 
Pedder’s Land Measurer.......... +--+. +. +++ 
uinby’s Mysteries of Bee Keeping ctahola 
Randall’s Sheep Husbandry...........- 
Randall’ s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry: : 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden...... 
schardeon = the Dog, Ps ef $06...0..-. 
Rural Annual, by Josepli Harris ........+.---~-- 
Saunders’ Domestic Poultry (NEW), paper, 40c., “pound 
Schenck’s Gardener's Text Mecctcccdeecscsecseedsets 
Seribner’s Ready Reckoner 
exiiieal He Honsewit aes “4 ut 
dee baneen ee tetatceecercede 


Small Frui 
Stewart's youn) 1 Beable MOOR iiiccis Cea taiaeteds 
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e. , © ‘ 5 ; 3+ f; im inte 1G : * 
mrompson's Food of Animals. . 1 0 Yew Work WLive Stock Markets.-— new office, until we need it for immediate occupancy, §o, 
Lae 99 S. rg Farmer's Manual......... a WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. S:vine. until further notice, our readers may expect to find us in 
as . ” 
Warder’s Hedges and E Vergreens..... 150 April 1,443 9,592 16,938 | the accustomed place. In the mean time, 41 Park Row, 
¢ > Apri 9 0079 188 O76 » : * * 
Watson's Am¢ ,eriean Home Garden. 00 | Apr ~stMN6 10,1 4 W006 | op 245 Broadway, in whole or in part, will be for lease for 
Woodward's Country Homes.. = | April 8,953 1 ‘ ’ : : 
Youatt and en yooner on the Horse 7 ly rey + a time—only one of them, whichever is first called for, 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle..... | ay BAG j eee 
| 
Youatt on the Hog............ | —_— = 
Youatt on Sheep... ........065 | Total in fire 55,062 73, | Agricultural and Farmers’ Col. 
Youmans’ Household Science. ......... Average per 11,012 14,602 | tumanms,—It has of late became quite the fashion for the 
lo. de ‘ 3,232 52 _ 
ee As. as pool ; tna HH | secular as well aa the religious press to employ some 
‘ ee Arerage per Week, 20,000 13,000 | Penny -a-liner, with a smattering of agricultural and horti- 
Commercial Matters—Market Prices. do. do, do. ies ret ooo } cultural affairs, to furnish matter to fill a column or two 
lo lo. lo. 1864.. 5) 26 | oat P : * ‘ 
-_—- 7 eet Ra pe ry ott aj'¢-y | With talk on these subjects, which is generally * talk” 
The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- | Total in 1866 v | of the concentrated essence of ignorance. These writers 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, Se - His | are employed at so much a week and the perquisites ; as 
show at a glance the transactions for the month, ending | Total in 1863....... " | they are generally “on the make,” it is not to be suppos- 
“= 5 . SvRtz : : . hs ot ices of this achine or Pen? ‘ 
May 15, 1867, and also for the same month last year: As with wheat, so with live stock, prices have been, ed that ‘the ir notice P of thi machine or that fruit, are 
1 TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW-YORK MARKETS and still are, higher than any one could have calculated given without a consideration, A publisher recently told 
js é yon. The comparatively lizht run of shad this year has | US that he gave one of these chaps five copies of a work, 
RECEIPTS Flour. Wheat. Corn, Bye. Parley Oats upon. J : > : is he wrote for five diff t As thi i | 
ECE 8. Our. ° . We. , . . x as he y » for "e re ‘ ays s + dter 
26 days this m’th131.700 224,000 186,000 4,700» 89,000 34,000 | helped out the meat markets: a heavy run would have ‘ , meee rapa ane shila Pa . si see sis 8 
<0 Ce His : wees . iy ty) 5 pe ° » a“ rchasing age ye § se tha ¢ sw 
26 days dastin’th154,000 159,000 = 141,000 3,800 4,000 51,000 | made a very material difference in the value of cattle ; art eile ea nee) Ae Saree that the se she will be 
7 | - * Pi . nec “as “he is rchasi acvencey ts 
. ” 5 ” , Cor a Bari | Beef Cattle have continued to increase in supply AtEm into cash when his purchasing ageney os ae 
SALES. Flour. Wheat. orn. bye Aggie = | from 4.800, April 16, to 6,000 this week, yet prices have order for the work, It is interesting to see how these 
26 days this month, 284.000 1,087,000 5,269,000 1,00 itigtalde’ . or lar a ri | fo . oe : Rasa. Hw eareal sree : 
26 days last month, 275,000 1,049,000 2,914,000 596,000 709,000 | -gone up, so that the sales this week are higher than for a oie <i 56 ninco Me re 
‘ C } bie ei eas | ayear past. Plenty of first quality bullocks sold yester- | ®8"U tural implements, and then to see how the owners 
y/ "ER nit) ( ? PIO ; é last year. | P , a = . | hese j me 3 “otracte i -rviews ri 
2. Comparison . th oun perto a . nis rs do ” | day at rates equivalent to 18c@18'4c. @ tb. for the dressed | of these implements hold protracted interviews with 
Receipts. Flour, Wheat. Corn, Rye. Sarley, Oats, | ood, fair lots, 1615e@1744e., and the poor at | them. Of course committee men only seck for the best 
26 days 1867....131.700 224,000 186,000 4,799 89,000 31,000 | 5 : = Woes ey aia : ite i ments. akers of i ments > seck for 
25 days 1866....153,000 5,500 69,000 1,409 107,000 34,000 | D16c.... Wilelh Cows have been little called for, | a ments, and makers of imple m« nt only seek ior the 
SALES Flour. Wheat Corn Rye. Barley “a within a few days, but beef is so high that milk- aor’ enero et “99 phi * ee. ee 
3 F Sieg , ate Sid are selline off their poorer milkers. when in anv ‘column *’ writers are highly amusing and we would not 
26 days 1967 981,000 1.087.000 3,269,000 £25,000 411,009 | Men are selling off their poorer milkers, when in any- eer geese ngpree eensheneperncariati 
25 days 1366 $28,000 1,561,000 1,245,000 = 208,000 95,000 | thing like selling order, and buying fresh ones. Some . , er roe sini as as ae ct Led 
. : = r I to May 15 families going to the country for the summer, are also | © * laugh at least once a week. 
Be Exports from New York, Jan. 1 to May 15: taking good cows. Present rates are $60@$75 for poorer 7 
Wheat. "orn. Rye. Mats. Barle ¥. cows, $80@$90 for good; and $95 to $125 for extra, or Fine E nerav ing s.—We take much pleas- 
35 9g 2,942, 127,282 96,790 TRS TSE i. : a ia 
sanaar eieas 94 11926 676,620 ’ fancy animals—c alve *salways included....Veal Calves | urein referring to the beautiful engraving on page 226. 
219,946 149,767 lil 3 kt er ee have been plentiful, but the supply is lens this week, and, Asaspecimenof the art, it has not been excelled, if it 
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influenced by the high price of beef, the best calves sell 

















has been equalled, by any engraving published in any 


| 

April 15. at 1014c@1114c. or 12¢. @ Ib live weight ; common to poor, journal of the country. Where the sheet is printed on 
PRICE OF GOLD ... ...... eee 10c@8....Sheep and Lambs.—Sheep are in good | both sides, much of the beauty of an engraving is in- 
cin ts ties bee 25 @I13 60 4 0 19 00 supply, and prices declining from the rates two weeks jured, and, as we are often written to for nice impressions 
atre Western..............00s 1270 @19 7% ago. Sheared sell at 7e@9ec. @ D.. live weight, according | of our illustrations, we have had a limited number of 
Superiine Wester re ae 4 7 4 rs 3 4 to quality. Spring lambs are scarcer than usual at this | copies of this carefully printed on fine, heavy paper, fit 
LOUR 375 80 @ IH season, and bring 15c. to 18c. # Th, live weight.... Live for framing. These will be sent post-paid for 50 cts. each. 
eee Kinds GE White. 4 : Hogs have been abundant and lower, but these are | Copies of ‘Suspense,’ the much admired dog picture, 
All kinds of Red and Amber, 235 @ 3 35 @ 3! | also now influenced by the beef market, and prices rather | that appeared in March last, may be had on the same terms. 

—" ellow tees ; 4 4 a 30 @ 121 | better, the latest sal os being at T4c@S8c. P ib, live weight. 

oa ota > on Tha > Anrine » as ive peeks 3 20) ita oO 

Oars— Western ... aoe a @ S = @ 6 Phe supply luring the » t stipe week ha Seon quite "Gift Enterprises, or Lotteries— 
ipsieambnertentnsna~-ranksr 1% 5168 106 fair for the season, as is shown in the following table: | ¢¢ Harris Brothers.??—Of the “ Ohio Benevolent 
ei 100 ® 1 4 os : 4 = Gift Enterprise.” v Tudor, Gates & Co., referred to last 
ipeneeeaie 155 @ 1% month, Mr. Gates writes, ‘we have in our possession 
ranean Bah TE 4 . 4 ei: the originals from which our indorsements are printed.” 
‘op of 1866, # 30 @ This* being the case, the word ** pretended” should be 
Fuarares— sive Geese, # # i 4 = stricken out of our remarks, but this makes it so much 
Timothy, # bu $70 @4 | the worse for the **Governors. Members of Congress, 
a 2 * “OKe $ ea a f etc.’ ; for we believe they misuse their official position 
om, dori . +) 4 @ / Contai) ning a great VATE ty of Tte NS, éncluding many | — a — el giving Airs diy wagenntge or td = 
— i a os te & Pe 4%@ 22 good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller | Ente rprise, however plausible it may seem, ¢ r however 
Seed Leaf, 3 @ 6 = 4 4 type and condensed form, for want of space dsewhere. good its real objects. If Mr. Gates, ee: Cox, or 
Dome an pmest “i ag ocothass 40 @ 4 3B @ 47 ake Seen : ae _ | Trgasurer Warner, or Senator Sherman, ete., can tell us 
alifornia. — ashed,........ : ake Notice !— AM Subscriptions | wherein the Ohio Benevolent Gift Enterprise differs in 
TALLOW, @ soe (| begin with the Volume, unless otherwise desired | principle or operation, from the Havana or Covington 
and specified when subscribing. <All subscriptions re- | Lotteries. they will perhaps lessen the force of our objec- 
me, 2 “ ae neperee ceived up to June 15th ae entered down for the entire | tions. The best that can be said is, that the profits go to 
Lan, in woe is 2 volume, and the numbers from January 1st are forwarded. | 9 good object instead of to private pockets. But this 
tty zr—W estern, #b.. We keep on hand, or print from our electrotype plates, 23 | makes the matter worse, for the people are led into lot- 
CHRESE needed, the entire numbers of the volume, to supply to tery operations and practices, partly by their sympathies, 
Beeson iil bushel.. sail eee to others desiring them. Subscrip- and partly by the sugar coating of quasi-respectability 
Eea@s—Fresh, ® dozen... pikbes tions received after June 15th, begin at the middle of the given to the scheme. The end does not sanctify the 


PouLeny Fowl . @D.. 
Tarkeys, ® ® 
Porta Trors—Mercers, # bbl.: 








wes 
ere sriwagas 
— ee 


volume, unless otherwise desired or specified. 








means. If Lotteries (alias ‘* Gift Enterprises’’,) are proper 
to aid soldiers, then they are also proper for building up 


Peach Blows, @ barrel 2 45 “S48 Par Pio Miata? A -e0b- | conn and chuschek nae eraewenk Manta. e 
PoTaTors—Buckeye, @ bbi.. 200 @ 250 >00 @ 2: Park Row set. : schools and churches, paying gov« rnment debts, ete., and 
APPLES—® barrel. .... 350 @%750 390 @7 00 scriber writes, anxiously, that he sees our present office | we may at once go back to the custom of the last century. 
: a @ 3 2 @I18 00 amg bi ac a a nee oe = nals ne : ey : ae - 
CeanBenites, # barrel...... oa ee is ** To Let,” and asks if we are going to “suspend,” or | Lotteries offer mainly money prizes to be distributed by 


Since our last, there have been frequent fluctuations in 


gold,—the market closing bubdyantly at 13634 
gtuffs have been in quite brisk demand, 


month, at advancing prices. 
been on speculative 


account. 


. Bread- 
most of the 


Much of the business has 


Toward the close, 


the in- 


“contract..""—Far from it; on the contrary, we are ex- 
panding. Our present quarters—though occupying the 
whole of the first floor through from Park Row to Nassau 
Street, and the large basement under our own floor, and 
part of that under the Times Office—are becoming too 
limited. Besides, our lease extends only 3 years longer, 





lot (the kind of lot is not essential); the gift enterprises 
offer money, and country seats, farms, houses and other 
‘gifts’ in addition. They stimulate people to false hopes 
of acquiring riches. The judgment of enlightened people 
has banished lotteries and lottery dealers from most of 
our States; the benevolent and other gift enterprises are 





quiry began to diminish, and prices to recede, especially 
for Corn, which, from the high prices reached through 
speculative management, has suddenly declined 20c@25c. 


merely bringing back old customs under new names. We 
commend to Messrs. Tudor, Gates & Co. the recent de- 


and we do not care to erectftostly machinery with no 
certainty of having it remain. To remedy these difficul- 








per bushel, 


California has sent hither further liberal 
Flour and Wheat, which are in high favor with buyers. 
y ear’s crop has been coming for- 
ward quite freely, adding * to the depression in the market 
-Provisions have been in fair demand at 
Cotton has been in 





ed Corn of last 


at the close... 


generally well maintained figures... 
less demand at variable prices, closing pretty firmly, on 
more favorable reportg from Liverpool.... 
business has been transacted in Wool, which has been 
Holders have evinced more dispo- 
Hay has been in better supply, and has 


tending downward. 
sition to realize... 


receded 15c.@20c. per 100 ths, within a few weeks. 
the reduced rates, the demand has been fair.... 
has been moderately dealt in at steady quotations.... 
Seeds have been dall and lower... 


products have been quiet. 


closing decidedly in favor of purchasers. 


.Other agricultural 


supplies of 


A very light 


At 
Tobacco 





ties and secure a permanent home for the Agriculturist, 
the Publishers have purchased the large buildings right 
across the Park from the Old Office, viz.: 245 Broad- 
way, With an L opening upon Murray Strect. This gives 
us 5 large floors, 25 feet on Broadway, 12414 feet deep, 
with the extension to Murray Street, 1144 feet wide, giv- 
ing an ample rear entrance, hatchways, etc. There are 5 
stories, (to which we shall probably add a sixth Mansard 
story for printing rooms,) and ample basements under 
the whole for steam-engines, presses, ete, The new 
building is most admirably located, facing the open Park 
between the grand New Post Office to be built, and the 
old City Hall and new County Court House.—As we haye 
control of the old office for three years, and the lease is 
very valuable, we may remain here sometime yet, and 
move across the Park when the right kind of a customer 
comes along to take our present lease ; or we may let the 





cision of the Massachusetts Courts in the case of Harris 
Brothers, whose scheme was ostensibly every way like 
that of the ‘* Ohio Benevolent Gift Enterprise,” in form, 
means, and proposed objects, except that the Boston op- 
erators attempted to make this journal appear to indorse 
their scheme. The result was they were fined $14,000, 
and subjected themselves toa further forfeiture of, in all, 
about $50,000. 
[From The Boston Daily Run April 16, 186%.] 

In the Superior Criminal Court, this morning, before 
Judge Morton, Luther M, Harris and James W. Harris ap- 
peared for sentence on an indictment charging them with 
promoting a lottery, (found at the June term, 1865,) and on 
which they were found guilty, and the exceptions taken, 
overruled; also on an indictment, found the present year, 
for having in their possession for sale, and offering to sell, 
certain lottery tickets; and on a third indictment charging 
them with promoting a lottery known as the Rural Home” 
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scheme, On the last indictment a verdict of guilty was 
taken and exceptions filed and allowed, but which the Har- 
ris Brothers waived to-day. District Attorney Sanger stated 
to the Court that at the time of the search about $23,000 of 
U.S. securities were found in the defendants’ trunk; also 
that a large number of letters were found at the Post Office 
directed to these brothers, respecting the lottery business, 
and that the clerk at the Dead Letter Office testified to re- 
ceiving on an average of five letters a day respecting Har- 
ris Brothers’ schemes, and that Harnden's Express Company 
also testified to money packages coming very frequently for 
ihe defendants, Tle also shew a number of letters which had 
been received by the Chief of Police, the Mayor of this city 
and the Governor of this State, from parties who had re- 
ceived them from Harris Brothers, and requesting that pros- 
ecutions might be made. The District Attorney claimed 
that this money had been illegally gotten, and that the max- 
imum fine should be imposed, 

Chas. H. Hudson, Esq., who appeared in connection with 
Geo. Starkweather, Esq., a8 defendants’ counsel, stated to 
the Court that he had but recently been brought into the 
case, and, as far as he was able to ascertain, he felt sure that 
the defendants believed that they were doing a legitimate 
business within the law, and very likely they have been re- 
puted to be doing more than they really were. Mr. Hudson 
did not deem the business done by the defendants any more 
of a lottery than Fire Insurance companies, of one of which 
the District Attorney is President. Inasmuch as the indict- 
ment under which the defendants might by sent to the State 
Prison had been laid on file on account of doubtful ques- 
tions of law, Mr. H. did not feel like urging the matter of 
clemeney with too much persistency, 

Judge Morton said he could not but characterize the busi- 
ness carried on by the defendants,—to call it by its right 
name,—as an extensive swindle, and he was unable to see 
how he could do otherwise than impose the maximum fine, 
as, in his opinion, to do less would be offering a premium to 





swindlers, 

The prisoners (for their bail had been surrendered) were 
then fined, each, on the first indictment, $2000; on the second, 
$4000 on two counts; and on the “Rural Home” indictment 
$1000, making a total of $14,000, with costs, which will 
amount to about two hundred dollars, Under the Sth sec- 
tion of chapter 167 of the General Statutes, [of Mass.,] the 
defendants forfeit to the Commonwealth—about $50,000 worth 
of property, which includes the $23,000 in U.S securities, 
the “Rural Home” at Woburn, valued at $18,000, and the 
fine of $14,000 and costs 





Washing Compounds of any kind we 
cannot commend. We do not say there cannot be a good 
one, but we do not know any one which we are willing 
to recommend. We regret that the admission by over- 
sight or mistake of an advertisement of such compounds 
should make us appear to recommend them. It will not 
be likely to occur again, at least until we find one we can 
positively indorse from a knowledge of its composition 
and use. Our advice is, buy none of these things, patent- 
ed or unpatented, but use good soap, made at home, or 
by some well known or well recommended mannfacturer. 
See our last volume, page 403, (November Number). 


Weighing on the Farm.—Too much 
“ouessing * is practised in disposing of bulky farm pro- 
ducts, whereby the buyer, but more frequently the seller, 
is the loser. Dealers are usually expert from long practice 
and have the farmer at a disadvantage. A drover soon 
learns to weigh a bullock with his eye, so as to come 
qwithin fifty Ibs. of his weight every time. A Fairbanks 
or other good scale on the farm will change this, and put 
both parties on the same footing. (We name the Fair- 
banks as of well-known reliability.) In addition to 
insuring fair dealing, such an apparatus will enable one 
to conduct many interesting and profitable experiments 
in feeding stock, etc., and to ascertain their comparative 
thrift at any time. 





Sundry Humbugs.—We have no “truce” 
to offer to the swindling fraternity, but it would seem 
that after the many exposures given in these columns, 
little more need be said, just now, to guard our readers 
against the multitudinous schemes constantly resorted to 
to filch money from the unwary. No regular reader of 
the Agriculturist can be pitied, if, after what has been 
said, he throws his money away upon any one of these 
“confidence men” who pretend to solicit his services as an 
agent for any ticket or lottery scheme. We earnestly 
caution the reader against every one of these gift enter- 
prises, ticket schemes, prize concerts, secret medicines, 
Union Associations, artists’ unions, jewelry associations, 
five dollar sewing machines, express parcel men, soldiers’ 
orphans and widows’ ‘ distributions’’ of various kinds, 
cheap oil manufacturers,jnk and washing compounds, 
honey recipes, wonderful corn and other seeds before un- 
heard of, every advertising doctor, Howard Association, 
advice to the married, ditto to the unmarried; eye 
curers, vile instruments, Union book companies, silent 
friends, cheap money, $100 to $500 a month salary or 
wages, ‘ greenbax,’’ magic wands, hunter's secret, cider 
recipes, vinegar recipes, complexion beautifiers, love 
powders, price and prize associations and parcels, farms 
sold by lot or tickets, Elixirs, etc., etc., etc. We have 
before us hundreds of these letters, circulars, and adver- 
tisements, all of them humbugs. Scarcely one in a hun- 
dred of the operators will ever send any return for money 
forwarded them by mail, or even acknowledge its receipt. 





Perhaps in one case in ten thousand, a showy article is 
sent as a blind to draw the foolish recipient into a larger 
investment, to his loss. 

The Fair of the N. E. Agricultural 
Society, is to be held this year, at Providence, R. L., 
beginning September 3d. It is to be upon the new 
Sprague Park, and, by the reports, the buildings and ac- 
commodations promise to be of unusual elegance and 


convenience. We hope for a large attendance. 





The Paris Exposition.—We hear from 
the daily papers, that this exhibition is rich in this and 
that, but we learn very little about American agricultural 
implements. In the first World’s Fair in London, 1851, 
we astonished the world with our implements. We do 
not know what has been sent to the present Parig Show. 
There was an American Commission to select articles to 
send over; this Commission was composed of a great 
many nobodies, with just a few somebodies to give it 
respectability. We do not know who made up this 
‘*Commission *—but their fitness for the work is shown 
by the fact that Mr. Greeley, a life-long advocate of total 
abstinence, was put on the sub-committee on fermented 
drinks, or liquors, we have forgotton which. If all the 
other sub-committees were made up with equal fitness, 
there will be a show well worth going to Paris to see. 
Of course, there must have been a choice in the agricul- 
tural implements, and the man who was most convincing 
probably had the preference. Now that the Show is 
fairly open, we look with interest for the results. We 
are glad to learn that Mr. Ruggles and Prof. Joy, are 
going over, as they will save the American Depart- 
ment from utter contempt. These gentlemen will wor- 
thily represent the scientific interests of our community. 
Who shall represent our agricultural interests? We 
learn that the Department of Agriculture has appointed 
some one to represent its insignificance, but who shall 
represent our noble body of farmers? Can not some 
State Society send out a proper person? At all events, 
we would say to European farmers, that the Department 
of Agriculture of this country, is in the charge of a man 
who is kept there in spite of the recorded protest of 
every or nearly every Agricultural Society in the country. 
It is our National disgrace, our repulsive sore. Whoever 
may be sent to represent this miserable concern, no more 
represents American Agriculture than a lump of clay 
represents a Sevres Vase. 





American Pomology.—The reception 
given to this work everywhere must be very gratifying to 
its distinguished author, as it certainly is to his publish- 
ers. Very few, who have not tried to classify any thing, 
can have any idea of the difficulties of the task, and when 
it comes to putting in order things that are so nearly 
alike, as are the different varieties of apples, the diffi- 
culty is greatly increased. We look upon Dr. Warder’s 
Catalogue of Apples as a remarkable result of patient 
labor in classifying life-long observations, and_ this, 
which is in size a very small portion of his book, should 
entitle him to the gratitude of every true pomologist. 


Mauure Making—Bommer’s Meth- 
od.—There is so much good sense, albeit mingled with 
comparatively harmless error, in the old patent method 
of Bommer for making (or rather increasing the value 
and quantity of) manure, that we are not surprised that a 
considerable edition of the old pamphlets should have 
been sold, at the low price we offered them at. The old 
patented process is fully described, and all that used to 
be sold for $10, may now be had for 25 cents, for to 
accommodate those who constantly order it, we bought 
the old plates and had a new edition printed. The aim 
of the author is to explain the best method of preparing 
vegetable and mineral composts ; to augment and improve 
the manure of the farm; to prepare fertilizing liquid for 
irrigation ; to convert into manure the refuse of mann- 
factories, distilleries and kitchens; to revive hot beds 
without changing the litter. 

At the Paris Exhibition. — The 
American Agriculturist will be represented by Mr. Jupp 
in person—wind and tide favoring. He will probably 
also extend his trip to St. Petersburg, perhaps to have a 
little chat about our new Northwestern Farm.—The Agri- 
culturist is abundantly provided for editorially and other- 
wise, and matters will go on as usual during his absence. 





The Department of Agriculture. 
—We have, at last, seen one journal that praises the 
present management of the Department of Agriculture. 
It is the ‘* Watchman and Reflector,” of Boston, and we 
are sorry to see it “7reflecting’’ the stupidity of the 
National Seed Shop. The article says: ‘‘ Mr. Newton 
has been denounced by several agricultural societies 
by votes, asking his removal. These votes were 
procured, undoubtedly, in most cases, by the manage- 
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ment of aspirants for Mr Newton’s place, and it is time 
somebody asked for him at least, fair play.”” Some Bos- 
ton Societies are involved in this matter, and probably 
the ‘‘ Watchman and Reflector’? knows what means 
were used to influence their votes—but we do not believe 
that any influence was needed to procure from any re- 
spectable association an endorsement of the present offi- 
cial’s stupidity. Now, editorially, we wish to answer a 
number of printed slurs and private inquiries. As Mr. 
Judd is away, we speak for him, and say we are sure he has 
never desired, or sought for the office of Commissioner, 
and we believe he would refuse it if forced upon him. He 
has too long been at the head of a far more powerful and 
vastly more useful ‘‘Department”’ than that at Washington, 
to take an inferior position. Besides this, he could not 
afford to hold any office in Washington, from that of Presi- 
dent, down to that of the head of the Department of Agri- 
culture.—Snarlers will please be quiet on this subject. 
Blackberries.—For those wishing that 
really charming new blackberry, the Kittatinny, there is 
yet ample time and opportunity, as may be seen by notic- 
ing Mr. Phoenix’s advertisement in this number. From 
samples shown at this office, as well as the very liberal 
price and offer Mr. P. makes, we can heartily recommend 
them to the notice of amateurs and planters, who would 
keep up with the times and enjoy the fruit next year. 
Abortion in Cows.—The N. Y. Legis- 
lature, at its last Session, made provision for a commis- 
sion to investigate the subject of abortion in cows. They 
made an appropriation so disproportioned to the talent 
to be engaged in the work, that we are ashamed to say 
how much—or rather how little—they did appropriate. 
Prof. John C. Dalton, M. D., has been appointed com- 
missioner, than which no better appointment could be 
made, and the whole subject is sure of a thorough search. 
Doct. Dalton has secured the services of Docts. Carmalt, 
Haigh, and others, known for their devotion to animal 
physiology, and we await their report with much interest. 
Vight Boxes, Barrels, Pails, etc. 
—Macferran & Co., 721 Chestnut-st., Philadelphia, man- 
ufacture a style of hooped ware with an arrangement 
whereby the upper hoop may be instantly and powerfully 
tightened by means of a lever, thus fastening the head 
in, air-tight. These vessels are of various sizes, and use- 
ful as fur cases, sugar boxes, slop barrels, milk and but- 
ter pails, meat barrels, etc. For these purposes, they 
are obviously most excellent. In regard to the churns 
with heads on this principle, we can, at present, only 
say they are exceedingly convenient. 
Benedict's Time Tables, issued month- 
ly by Benedict Bros., 171 Broadway, at 25 cents per copy, 
contains a Map of the City, and gives in convenient form 
the time tables on all the Railroads and Steamboats 
leaving New York for American Ports. 





Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist.— 
Though too late for those who wish to plant this Spring, 
this work, which is a ‘ Culturist,’’ will be useful to all 
who grow fruits. We have heretofore had no work 
especially devoted to small fruits, and certainly no trea- 
tises anywhere that give the information contained in this. 
It is to the advantage of special works that the author 
can say all that he has to say on any subject, and not be 
restricted as to space, as he must be in those works that 
cover the culture of all fruits—great and small. It is 
not possible for Mr. Fuller to follow in the track of 
another, and in the present work he gives his own 
experience and his own views with the freedom that 
characterizes all his other writings. He will win the 
esteem of all true lovers of horticulture by the searching 
criticism he has given to varieties, while those who 
believe in names rather than things, will of course be 
offended. The work is especially valuable for the sifting 
it has given the varieties of Currants and Raspberries, 
and if it were for this alone, it would be a valuable addi- 
tion to our horticultural literature. But besides these, it 
treats of all the @mall fruits, including several kinds 
generally slighted or passed over by other authors, and 
describes the propagation and culture of all in his usual 
clear and vigorous manner. The chapter on gathering and 
packing fruit is a valuable one, andin it are figured all 
the baskets and boxes now in common use, The book is 
very finely and thoroughly illustrated, and makes an 
admirable companion to his Grape Culturist ; about 275 
pages, sent by mail for $1.50. 


Fruit Preserving Soluation.—This 
compound, advertised in another column, was tried last 
year by one of the editors, and was muck liked. Fruit 
put up with it kept well, had no unpleasant taste, and, 
being cooked less than is usual in other methods, retain- 
ed much of its flavor. 
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Electricity — Lightning. — Electrical 
phenomena are so strange, and so little understood by the 
general public, that they stand ready to accept electrical 
action as the cause of any obscure occurrence. Electrici- 
ty is the great refuge of the would-be scientific, who say 
that this and that is due to electricity, and that ends all 
further questioning. A western writer on pruning, in 
the Gardener's Monthly,~will not have the terminal buds 
cut from the trees in pruning, because they act as ** prime 
conductors” of electricity, which is a very ‘* scientific” 
way of talking profound nonsense. We have before us 
two curious illustrations of the way in which electricity is 
treated. One upon the pear blight, in which the writer 
refers this malady to the effect of lightning upon the 
leaves, and another, by a lady, who considers the potato- 
rot due tothe absence of sufficient lightning in certain 
years. The last named writer accompanies her article by 
observations, which show that, in her section of country, 
the years with the most lightning were the freest from 
the rot. Now, as the rotisa well known parasitic fungus, 
brought, comparatively recently, from abroad, and, as in 
this country, before this unwelcome guest was intro- 
duced here, we probably had years quite as deficient in 
lightning, as we have since had, we cannot regard this 
view as at all satisfactory. If those who are so ready to 
ascribe this and that to electricity, would just take the 
trouble to first study some of the elementary laws of this 
branch of physics, they would be less apt to run into 
speculations respecting the influence of electricity. 

Storm Signals during Harvest.— 
The following plan to aid in preventing injury to grain 
and hay crops from storms during harvest, is presented 
to the readers of the Agriculturist by A. Watson, Esq., of 
Washington, who has placed himself, extensively in com- 
munication with reading farmers through the newspa- 
pers. The subject is one of importance, and needs the 
practical thoughts of the agriculturists of the country. 
He estimates the extent of the damage as one-third the 
value of the crops, and proposes that all the County Seats 
throughout the land should be connected by telegraph 
lines, (which would require the construction of but few 
new ones,) and that cannons should be fired at the county 
town, ina way to make known, accurately, the distance of 
every telegraphed storm, and the rapidity of its approach. 
Our cotemporaries, whose comments upon this plan we 
have seen, seem to overlook the fact that thunder show- 
ers and storms, which do a great part of the damage, are 
exceedingly local phenomena, extending, often, over but 
a few miles in width, and soon exhausting their force. 
The regular ** North-easters*’ might very well be tele- 
graphed, for they pursue a somewhat regular and known 
course, from south-west to north-east, along the coast, 
and directions somewhat varying from this at different 
parts of the country, inland, we believe. 

There may, also, be other well defined classes of storms, 
whose approach might be announced, and which might 
be avoided by the use of the telegraph. The firing of 
cannon at the county court-houses, by county officials, 
is entirely impracticable, at present, but as there is a 
telegraph office at almost every railroad station, there 
might, and should, be a Storm Bulletin at every station, 
and every person going to and fro should carry the news 
of approaching storms to his neighbors. 

At the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, the me- 
teorologists, aided by able observers in all parts of the 
country, and by the officers of the telegraph companies, 
keep a very close watch of the storms, at the time they 
are in progress. The real problem to be solved, then, is— 
how to convey the information thus gathered to the far- 
mers. We think it may be easily and simply done, 
and would earnestly recommend the officers of our rail- 
roads to move in this matter, and, as soon as possible, co- 
operating with the Smithsonian, to have a thorough 
meteorologist appointed, whose duty it should be to 
learn the movements and character of storms throughout 
the country, and communicate definite information along 
all the lines of railroad telegraphs in the country, which 
information should be immediately and clearly bulletined 
at the various stations, by the railroad or telegraph em- 
ployees. This may be done at once, and the result would 
doubtless pay the railroad companies:thirty-fold for their 
small expenditure in the increase of agricultural wealth. 





Draining tor Profit, and Drain- 
ing for Health, is the title of a new work on this 
most important subject, by Col. Geo. E. Waring, Jr., 
published by Orange Judd & Co., which will be issued 
early in the present month. The theory and practice of 
thorough draining has, within a few years, made great 
progress, both on the small scale involving the freeing of 
a few acres only from superfluous water, and opening the 
sub-soil to the benign influences of air and moisture, and 
warmth together, and also in enterprises of great magni- 
tade, affecting the sanitary condition of whole districts 
pf country, The progress made has been chiefly in 
fireat Rritain, and an the Continent, Col, Waring's work 

















is compact, fully illustrated, very clear, both in its argu- 
ments and in its directions for practice, and, throughout, 
readable. We are confident that it will be at once re- 
cognized as the standard American authority on this 
subject. It is thoroughly American, and tells what 
everybody wants to know, (omitting those things which 
people generally know, or which are of litde service.) in 
regard to thoroughly draining the land. It is needless 
for us to allude to the extraordinary qualifications of Col. 
Waring for writing sucha work. He has been, practically, 
very successful as a draining engineer, and few, either in 
this country, or abroad, have such monuments of their 
skill to point to as has he, the most important of which 
is the New York Central Park. In this book he embodies 
and condenses the studies and results of many years. 
Our book-list, page 205, gives the price at $1.50. 


The Poultry Book, by W. B. Teget- 
meier, F. Z.S., with pictures by Harrison Wier, printed 
in colors by Leighton Bros., 356 pages, Royal Octavo. 
Cloth, gilt edged. Geo. Routledge & Sons, London, 1867. 
——This work which we have been receiving and ad- 
miring in numbers for a year is now complete, and issued 
in very attractive style. Instruction by the eye, through 
accurate and beautiful engravings, is vastly more impres- 
sive and better retained in the mind of the learner or 
reader, if the subject be adapted to pictorial illustration, 
than if language be used alone. In this work not only 
are all the more valuable breeds of useful and ornament- 
al poultry most beautifully represented by large colored 
lithographs, having the effect and richness of oil paintings, 
but the letter-press gives very full accounts of each breed, 
together with excellent instruction in regard to the rear- 
ing and care of poultry, their breeding, use, diseases, etc. 
The engravings are chiefly from the very accurate pencil 
of Mr. Harrison Wier, whose drawings every poultry fan- 
cier is more or less familiar with, from the very free man- 
ner in which they have been copied by almost every 
writer on this subject. One of the most valuable parts 
of the book is the Appendix, which contains the ** Stand- 
ard of excellence in exhibition birds,’ which is re- 
ceived, very generally, as the guide of judges at Poultry 
Shows in Great Britain. We have this elegant work on 
our table for sale at the moderate price of $9. 


Cider Vinegar.—‘H. F.”’ The quickest 
way of making it, is the process by which the cider may 
be most exposed to the atmosphere. The cider should 
have passed though the alcoholic fermentation. The harder 
it isthe better. Manufacturers on a large scale have a plat- 
form covered with oak-shavings over which the cider runs 
slowly from one vessel into another. Do not attempt to 
make cider vinegar out of anything else but apple juice. 
‘* First catch your hare.’ The tongue isa good enough 
test of the strength of cider vinegar for domestic uses. 





Plant Lice. — ‘Charlie,’ Medina, Mich., 
writes: ‘*‘ Mother has a rose-bush, which is being de- 
voured by thousands of lice. What shall she do ?”— 
The answer to this will be a reply to many similar letters. 
Kill the lice. But how?—We have told how ever so 
many times, but we will repeat it.—Use tobacco smoke. 
As Charlie is probably a good little boy, and does not use 
either pipe or cigars, we must teach him the horticultural 


-use of tobacco, and advise him, at the same time, not to 


learn any other use of it. Put the plant under a barrel or 
box, and then take a few live coals in a convenient dish, 
put some tobacco-stems, or other tobacco on them, and 
place it under the barrel or box, so as to fill it with 
smoke. Take care that there is not enough fire to set the 
tobacco in a blaze, or you will kill the plant. Our way 
with house plants is simply to make a cone or tent with 
a newspaper, and put it over the plant, light a little tobac- 
co in the bottom of a pipe, and then fill up the pipe with 
tobacco. Introduce the bowl under the paper Covering, 
and blow through the pipe-stem. Most copious clouds of 
smoke will fill the paper cover, and in a few minutes 
every aphis can be shaken off. Give the plant a good 
showering, and it will not mind the treatment. 





Hair for Manure.—lL. A. Wickey, York 
County, Pa. Hair may be used in composts which un- 
dergo fermentation. It is a very powerful manure, nearly 
as much so as Peruvian guano, more lasting in its effects 
if applied in its raw state, but if composted first with 
anything that will cause its decay—as horse manure, or a 
muck and lime compost—it will quicken the action of the 
manure almost as much as an equal quantity of guano. It 
is valuable for its nitrogen (ammonia), but does not sup- 
ply phosphoric acid, Two cts, per pound is not dear for it. 





Black Birds vs, Robins,—“H. W. T.,” 
Canandaigua, N. Y., writes: ‘I haye watched the pro- 
gress of public sentiment relating to birds with some in- 
terest, While the law punishes the killing of 9 robin, it 
gives no protection fo the blackbird, and for years no 
Aplthet hap peered puffictantly peyera fa apply ta the 





brute who would injure the favorite. The blackbird is 
constantly destroying the enemies of the fruit, and is 
therefore a valuable friend. I have watched the robin 
carefully for twenty years, and have never perceived, ina 
single instance, a worthy act of his in this direction. He 
will destroy the harmless angle-worm in countless num- 
bers; but if any other worm or insect, I have not been 
able to detect it. On the other hand, there is not so pestif- 
erous an enemy to the fruit grower, even the curculio, as 
the robin. First—He takes the strawberries—every one 
his keen optics can espy. Next he gormandises upon the 
raspberries, as long as they last. Then the cherries fall a 
prey. Then the grapes vanish through his insatiable 
maw ; anda large portion of the delicious Bartlett pear 
falls picked and ruined by this omnivorous pest. A glim- 
mering of better times is seen in the changed tone of our 
fruit growers’ societies.”’ (This indictment of cock- 
robin must stand upon its own merits. There is 4 great 
difference of opinion about the habits of this bird. 
There is no doubt about the damage he does among the 
fruit. It is a question if he does not destroy insects 
enough to pay for this damage. We want more facts to 
determine this point, and shall be glad to hear from any 
of our correspondents who have carefully studivd his 
habits to ascertain his food.—Eps.] 





Keeping Eggs.— Down East”’ and others, 
There is always some risk in keeping eggs a long time, 
and those not absolutely fresh will never sell well. When 
eggs stand long in oné position the yolk gets down 
against the shell, and if there is any evaporation it soon 
either adheres to the shell or the air gets to it, and it de- 
cays, or becomes tainted a little. Eggs may be greased, 
and packed in oats in barrels headed up tight, kept cool 
and dry, and rolled or inverted or both every few days ; 
thus they will keep, and when wanted for market must 
be rolled in bran or meal to get the grease off, and per- 
haps dipped in lime water to give them a fresh look. 
How long they may be kept thus we do not know, but 
several months at least. Eggs will keep in lime water, 
but it is difficult to turn or roll the barrels, and so the 
yolks get against the shell, and beeides the shells look 
very chalky, and their sale is hurt. The best way is proba- 
bly to pack the fresh eggs in barrels with meal or bran, 
setting them on end, using no grease, for the meal ab- 
sorbs it and it turns rancid. Head up the barrels and in- 
vert once a week, and keep in a cool dry place. 

How to Use Fish Guano.—This article 
is reckoned among the concentrated fertilizers, and is 
It is to be used with the same 


very rich in ammonia. 
It will destroy seeds, if 


precautions as Peruvian guano. 
brought in immediate contact with them. If applied in 
the hill, it should be mixed with the soil. It may be 
sown broadcast, and plowed or harrowed in, with safety. 
If applied as a top-dressing, it should be intimately 
mixed with ten times its bulk of loam, peat, or muck, 
and be allowed to remain in bulk ten days or more. 


Oil Cake.—‘ Kentucky.”’ This is the resi- 
due left after expressing the oil from Linseed, (Flax seed), 
and is in the form given it by the cylinder of the press— 
much like a thin cheese and very hard. When ground, it 
is called oilmeal. It is simply Flax seed less the greater 
part of the oil. 

Record of Horticulture and ** In- 
dependent” Criticism.—Messrs. Woodward, of 
the Horticulturist, have put out a neat volume of 125 
pages, (price $1.00,) called the Record of Horticulture. 
The editor is Mr. A. 8S. Fuller, who gives his notes on 
horticultural progress, reviews books, and contributes 
several valuable articles. The book is strongly individual, 
and, as Mr. Fuller is a known enemy to all shams, many 
authors and pretenders of various kinds will feel that 
their toes are trodden upon. Mr. Fuller is a geuuine hor- 
ticultural iconoclast, and we are glad that we have at least 
one horticulturist, who has the courage to strip off the 
borrowed plumes from over-rated writers, and overpraised 
fruits. He may not always be right, but he evidently 
means to be, and for that we honor him, and always wel- 
come any contribution from his pen. as we are sure that 
it will be practical and vigorous. One of the most useful 
portions of this Record is the chapter on the propagation 
of Bulbs. Mr. Rand’s work on Bulbs is singularly defi- 
cient in directions to the novice on the subject of propa- 
gation, and this Record is an almost indispensable sup- 
plement to that work....The ‘‘ Independent” of May 2d 
contains a most remarkable article on this ‘‘ Record.”— 
We do not callit criticism, out of respect to critics. The 
Independent has the reputation of being a religious 
paper. We occasionally read its Farmer*’s Column — 
upon the principle that the deacon always read the the- 
ater bills, that he might keep posted as to what the devil 
was doing. After we haye read the * Farmer's Column,”* 
we are satisfled-ejuat as Mrs, Baneer's boys didn’t wank 
any brealefnat aftey thaly helmatana nd molassesenang 
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have no desire to see what the rest of the paper may con- 
tain. The Independent's notice of the Record of Horti- 
culture is too long, or we would reproduce it, in order that 
our readers might see what stuff a *‘ religious *’ paper can 
publish, and the number of direct and inferential—what- 
you-may-call-ems, that can be put intoacolumn, Half of 
the article is devoted to showing that this is not a fit book 
for a farmer, and gives the Independent's views on far- 
mers’ books in general. Now, Mr. Fuller did not write 
this book for farmers, but for horticulturists. If he did 
write a book for farmers, it would not be of that charac- 
ter that would have to lie over a year, before he could 
find a publisher so regardless of the good of the commun- 
ity, as to publish it. The Independent says: ‘ Well, 
what do we find within these pretty covers, costing $1.50 
of the farmer's hard earned money?” The price ‘* $1.50” 
is within one-third of the truth, which is pretty good for 
the Independent. Farther alongin the article we get a 
clue to ‘* what's the matter.’ Mr. Fuller, in his Record, 
gives a justly severe castigation to the ‘ Reviser” of 
Bridgeman’s Gardener's Assistant. The Independent 
says: ‘As he has made some false statements in which 
our integrity is assailed, it is proper to explain the matter 
in this place.’’ We, for the first time, learn, that that book 
was revised by the Independent. We supposed it was 
done by a chap, who took it asa job. Was it done by Mr. 
IIenry C. Bowen, the ‘‘responsible man,’’ by Theodore 
Tilton, or some subordinate? No clue is given in the 
article—the editorial *‘ our” Jeaving us quite in the dark. 
We read: “The publisher of Bridgeman’s Gardener 
brought the wood cuts, ready made, to the reviser, before 
he commenced his task; a portion of the illustrations 
were purchased by the publisher of other publishers. 
The reviser had nothing to do with the illustrations, only 
to insert them in their proper places.’” Now, here is a 
direct statement, which must be either true or false. The 
publishers, Messrs. William Wood & Co., say, that they 
know nothing of the source of at least 20 of the illustra- 
tions of Bridgeman’s Gardener. We believe Messrs. 
Wood tell the truth, but then the Independent is a ‘“ re- 
Jigious > newspaper, and what does it tell? Certain cuts 
which appear in Bridgeman’s book, were originally drawn 
and engraved for the Agréculturist. We never sold, gave 
away, or loaned them to Messrs. Wood, who knew 
nothing of them, until they saw them in the book, and 
these, certainly, were not the illustrations ‘* purchased by 
the publisher of other publishers.” We do not know how 
these cuts transferred themselves from the engraving room 
of the Agriculturist to the pages of Bridgeman’s book. 
The Independent calls it ‘* purchasing;”’ other people have 
a different name forit. Mr. Fuller’s statements in regard 
to this book are none too severe, except in the fact that 
they are true, but this case would show that the way to 
eet abuse from the Independent is to tell the truth. The 
Independent may be gratified to learn, that the publishers 
of Bridgeman’s Gardener’s Assistant, finding that its re- 
vision of that originally excellent and useful work has 
been quite as severely criticised by the horticuftural and 
agricultural press, as it has been by Mr. Fuller, in his 
Record of Horticulture, have concluded to have the work 
done over again. The Independent calls Mr. Fuller's 
book a book of “‘ slanders.”” We have no name to apply 
to the paper that can so unfairly treat a valuable contri- 
bution to our horticultural literature.—But then what 
does the Independent know about horticulture. 





The State Sheep Fair. — The Third 
Annual Fair of the State Sheep Breeders’ and Wool 
Growers’ Association opened at Auburn, Wednesday, May 
8th, but, owing to a fierce north-east storm, little was 
done until Thursday P. M. There were numcrous entries 
of fine wooled sheep of middle wools, and a few of fine 
wools. The storm was a severe trial to the faith and 
patience of the exhibitors, and of the multitudes who 
were waiting for better weather, to see the flocks. 
Among the noticeable sheep at the show, were “ Kil- 
patrick,” and “ Blucher,” fine wools, owned by W. R. 
Sanford, of Vermont, the former valued at twelve thous- 
and dollars in gold, and the latter at ten thousand in cur- 
rency. Mr. Freeman, of Bemis Heights, had a ‘‘ Dew 
Drop” glistening in one of the pens. Mr. Lynch, of 
Monroe County, had a ram of * Frank’? manners, with 
five other South Downs and lambs, very good animals. 
The ram was two years old, and weighed 260 Ibs. J. 
Bowers, of the same county, showed good, fine wooled 
sheep. J. D. Wing, of Washington, Dutchess County, 
showed the best lot of Cotswolds we have ever seen, 
three yearling rams, and three two year olds, ‘* Ottawa te 
and ** Golden Fleece.”* These very fine animals were 
recently imported from England, having been selected by 
Mr. Wing from the best flocks in the Cotswold district, 
without regard to cost, with a view to establish a purely 
bred flock. This breed is said to make grade wethers, 
that will weigh two hundred Ibs., dressed. On Friday, 
there was a comparatively large attendance of spectators, 
and many of the finest sheep were sheared, and, on the 
whole, this fair, thongh the weather was of the ugliest 








type, brought together many of the best breeders of the 
State, and will give a new impulse to this very import- 
ant branch of industry. We are indebted to Hon. H. S. 
Randall, the President of the Association, for numerous 
courtesies, which we are happy to acknowledge here. 





National Trial of Plows, Har- 
rows, and Cultivators,—This trial, announced in 
our last issue, to come off at Utica, May Tth, under the 
auspices of the New York State Agricultural Society, 
was necessarily postponed for a few days, on account of 
the weather. Three days of incessant rain made plowing 
hopeless. We found the most of the judges present, and 
a large number of competitors for the prizes, possessing 
their souls with exemplary patience. There had been 
thirty entries on the first day of the show, and ample ar- 
rangements had been made by the Society to have the 
implements subjected to the most thorough tests. In the 
character of the gentlemen, who have consented to act as 
judges in this important trial, the public have the assur- 
ance, that, when a decision is reached, it will be impartial 
and worthy of confidence. Eleven points are submitted 
as the tests of a good plow. 1. Pulverizing power. 2. 
Non-liability to choke in stubble. 3. Lightness of draft, 
considered in connection with pulverizing power. 4. 
Ease of holding. 5. Durability. 6. Cheapness. %. Ex- 
cellence of mechanical work. 8. Excellence of material. 
9. Thorough inversion and burial of weeds. 10. Even 
distribution of wear. 11. Regularity or trueness of turn- 
ing and carrying the furrow slice on sod.—To procure all 
the data, and accurately determine these points, will, 
necessarily, involve a good deal of time and labor. We 
look forward to the decision as an important event in the 
history of agricultural improvement. , 





Address of J. Stanton Gould on re- 
tiring from the Presidency of the New-York State Agri- 
cultural Society —We had the pleasure of listening to 
the address of the retiring President of the N. Y. State 
Agricultural Society, and have since read it with re- 
newed satisfaction. It abounds in good common sense 
and valuable suggestions. The State would be richer by 
millions, if these hints could be heeded by our farmers, 





The Rhode Island Morticuitural 
Society.—This Society will hold its 23d Summer Exhi- 


bition at Providence, on June 26th and 27th. The list of | 


premiums is evidently prepared with great care, and the 
amounts are liberal. The President, Hon. Jas. Y. Smith, 
offers several liberal premiums, among which are two for 
children. But few persons outside of Rhode Island know 
how wide-awake its people are in horticultural matters, 
and while we remind all Rhode Island readers, and those 
in the adjacent ‘‘ suburbs’ of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, of this exhibition, we take the privilege of one 
of the ‘‘ fathers” of the society, to invite horticulturists 
from elsewhere to visit the exhibition, and be astonished 
at what little Rhody can do in the way of fruits, etc. 





Horticultural Show in Queens 
Co.—For once, the Queens Co.,N.Y., people have allowed 
us to know that they intend to hold a show, and we take 
pleasure in making the announcement, as we should have 
done many times before, had they given us the data. The 
Agricultural Society will hold a Horticultural show on 
June jst, at Mineola, on the L. I. R. R. The Society 
has remarkably fine gsounds, offers a large list of pre- 


| miums, and several special premiums, by gentlemen in- 


terested in horticultural matters, are announced. 





Catalogues. — Our acknowledgments of 
these have been crowded out from month to month, until 
the list is too long forus to give it room. We could not 
publish some, and leave out others. We thank those 
who have sent us these documents, and shall accredit 
them all in the next year of our Annuals. We may as 
well say here, that we wish to give in our Annuals the 
name of every dealer in implements, plants, seeds, and 
the like. Those who send catalogues or cards will be re- 
corded. Those who do not take pains to make themselves 
known, must not complain. 


American Short-horn Herd-Book. 
—Hion. Lewis F. Allen, of Black Rock, Erie Co., N. Y., 
informs us that he is now at work upon the 8th Volume 
of this publication. He expects to put it to press soon, 
and will receive pedigrees for insertion during the pres- 
ent month. Every breeder of pure Short-horns should 
see to it at once, that all his stock worthy of use as breed- 
ing animals, have their pedigrees recorded. It adds es- 
sentially to their value and to that of their progeny. The 
seventh volume contained upwards of 3,500 approved 
pedigrees, and the present volume is likely to exceed its 
predecessor. Breeders of Short-horns in the United 
States and British possessions should send to Mr. Allen, 
for Circular, with terms, ete. 
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Household Recipes. 
—_~—. 

Of late we have not given our usual number of recipes, 
though we have many in type. We present here an in- 
stalment of these, to let those who are so kind as to send 
them know, that their favors are not unappreciated. 

Webster Cake.—Take 1 cup butter, 84 cup 
molasses, 4% cup sugar, 3 cups flour, 1 gill sweet milk, 1 
teaspoon saleratus, 2 eggs, add currants and citron, and 
spice, cloves and nutmeg.—Jfrs. L. P. C., New Haven, Mo. 


Silver Cake.—Take the whites of six eggs, 
two and one-half cups of flour, one and one-half cups of 
sugar, half cup of butter, two-thirds of a cup of cream or 
sweet milk, half teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and a 
little soda. 


Corn Cake.—Three cups of corn meal, one 
cup of wheat, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, two teaspoon- 
fuls of cream of tartar, one teaspoonful of salt. Mix well 
together; while dry, add one teaspoonful of soda, dis. 
solved in warm water. Mix the whole to a thin batter 
with milk or water, and bake in a quick oven. 


Tapioca Pudding.—Four tablespoonfuls 
of tapioca, 1 quart milk, 4 eggs (leaving out the whites of 
two for icing); sweeten to taste and flavor with vanilla. 
Soak the tapioca over night in a little water, boil the milk 
and pour over the tapioca; when it is lukewarm, add the 
sugar and eggs, well beaten. Bake about one hour; ice 
it when cool.—Jfrs. H. HW. MeL. 


Brown Bread—By Mrs. Evans.—3 small 
pints of cornmeal, 3 small pints of bran flour, 1 pint of 
molasses, 1 tea spoonful of salt, 1 tea spoonful of salera- 
tus, 1 quart of milk, pour into a three quart bucket with 
tight fitting lid, which has been well greased, and set it 
into a pot of boiling water, and boil four hours. 


Ginger Snaps.—One cup of molasses, one 
of sugar, one of shortening, one egg, one tablespoonful 
of ginger, one of vinegar, one teaspoonful of saleratus, 


Molasses Cookiecs.—One cup of molasses, 
half cup of butter, half cup of water, four eggs, one tea- 
spoonful of soda, one of ginger. 


Lemon Butter for Tarts.—‘‘A M. II.” 
One pound pulverized white sugar, whites of six eggs 
and yolks of two, three lemons, including grated rind and 
juice. Cook twenty minutes over a slow fire, stirring all 
the while. 


Cooking Caulifiower.— D. W.” This 
is very much improved by being boiled in a large quantity 
ot water. Some add a little grated nutmeg to the drawn 
butter, and use only cider vinegar. 


Pickling Beef and Tongues.—Caro- 
lus. Rub the beet! hams slightly with fine salt, and let 
them lay 24 hours then cover with the following cold 
pickle: For hundred pounds of meat, 6 gallons of soft 
water, 6 Ibs. fine salt, 14% ounces of saleratus, 3 ounces 
saltpetre, and 1% lbs. of sugar. Beef for drying to be 
left In this brine for 9 days, tongues 3 weeks, Thisis the 
Burlington recipe. 


Tomato Vinegar.—“C. II. P.”” No great 
skill is required to make the article. Express the juice, 
and put in any clean vessel exposed to the air in a warm 
place and it will soon become vinegar. It will make a 


stronger vinegar if molasses is added to the juice 


To Preserve Furs.—Wrap them in paper 
of several thicknesses or in cotton cloth, early in the 
spring, before the moth miller begins to fly. It is only 
necessary 80 to secure them that no moth can get access 
tothem. A light box, with paper pasted on where the 
lid covers it, 1s equally effective. 

To Remove Yea Stains from Table 
Cloth,—‘ Nannie.” Lay the cloth in an earthen crock, 
or porcelain kettle, and cover with clean, cold, soft water. 
Put the kettle on the back of the stove, where it will heat 
slowly toascald. After an hour or more lift out your 
cloth and wash with soap in the usual manner. 


Carrot Juice in Buatter.—M. Alden. 
This is sometimes added to butter to give it color, but 
cows fed on oats and clover hay ought to make butter of 
good color without it. The juice will not improve the 
keeping qualities of the butter, unless fed to the cows. 

Best Kind of Cucumbers for Pick- 
ling.—“R. F. G.””. We have never been able to detect 
any difference in the flavor of cucysabers after they were 
pickled. They are mainly a spongeto hold vinegar, and 
the best kind is the most fruitful. The White Spine is 
good enough, but in the pickle districts they raise their 
own seed, and improve them by selecting the fruit of the 
third or fourth blossom from the root. This whole sub- 
ject was thoroughly discussed by Timothy Bunker, Esq., 
in vols. for 1865 and 1966, which see, 
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Farm Fences. 
aaa 
Every man needs some fences upon his farm ; 
& permanent one surrounding his garden, at 
hurdles, for confin- 


Jeast, and movable oncs, or 
ing stock, or for forming lanes where animals 
are to be driven near to tempting crops. 

The preservation of the timber in fence making 
is a great desideratum to all who build fences. 
We believe no cheaper, or more effectual, way 
can be pursued than the plan recommended 
after numerous, carefully conducted experiments 
by different persons, of painting the slats, and 
soaking the posts in hot coal tar, and, after allow- 
ing all to drip off that will do so in a few min- 
utes, to thoroughly sand the timber, and let 


SS 








Fic. 2. 


Fig, L.—picKeET FENCE. 


it get so dry, before using, that hammering will 
not jar it off. It is best to have a few slats un- 
painted, to be used if necessary to saw any, and 
The la- 
bor of protecting thus both the above-ground 
aud the underground parts of the fence, is so 
considerable, that only the bottoms of the posts 
and underground sills of gates are usually thus 
protected. It is, however, very important that 
those parts of the posts, slats and pickets, which 
come in contact, should be coated with coal 
tar, so that water shall not find in these spots 
the wood. 

PickeT Fence.—G. J. Greene, of Hudson, 
N. Y., writes: “I like picket fences for these 
reasons; they do not take much lumber; they 
make a closer fence, especially at the bottom ; 


these might be painted subsequently. 


an opportunity to soak and rot 





they are easier kept in repair; and cattle will 
not so readily interfere with, or break them down, 
as other kinds of fence; a steer that thinks noth- 
ing of jumping over a rail fence five feet high, 
ean scarcely be driven over a picket fence four 
feet high. Fig. 1 represents 
a section of picket fence. 
I herewith send youa rough 
sketch of a fence, which, I 
think,has some good points. 
As the posts are the foun- 
dation of the fence, I have 
given them more attention 
than the rest. No good 
posts should be split; if the 
timber is large, it should be 








sawed, 4x5 inches square at the bottom, and 
2x4 inches at the top. They are neater, more 
readily used, and make a better fence. If the 
timber is six or seven inches in diameter, I 
would saw them through, as represented in fig. 
2, making two good posts, each with a 
straight side, out of timber which 
would otherwise have made but one, 

I set posts thirty-two inches deep; 
three feet would be better. Half the 
ills that a fence is heir to, arise from 
the posts not being sect deep enough. 
Figure 3 represents a post as I would like 
to set it. Near the bottom, two notches are 
cut in the opposite sides; after the post is placed 
in the hole, and the dirt filled in to the notches, 
two short pieces of board, or stones, are placed 
in the notches against the posts, and the tops of 


r 
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them are crowded or pounded into the solid | 


earth with a rammer, as shown; the hole is then 
filled up. The post will not be thrown up by 
frost, will not readily sag over, and if the part 
which enters the ground be thoroughly coated 
with coal tar and sand, as described on page 
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Fig. 5.—BOARD FENCE. 
94 of the American Agriculturist for 1866, I be- 
lieve there will be no occasion to replace it 
during the present century. 

Fig. 4 represents a board sawed into pickets. 
Boards ten inches in width, and twelve feet long 
will make twelve pickets, three inches wide 
at the bottom and two inches at the top. 

The bottom bars may be let into the posts or 
nailed upon them, and the top bars cither nailed 
upon the tops of the posts, which should be 
sawed off even, or they may be nailed upon 
thesides of the posts. A strip half an inch thick, 
and two inches wide, nailed, as a batten, over 
the pickets at the top and bottom bars, will pre- 
vent their being knocked off, and will add much 
to the appearance, and but little to the cost.” 

3oanD Fencr.—A. A. Gauer, Albion, Iowa, 
sends the description of a fence common there, 








Fig. 6.—PoRTABLE FENCE. 


and a neat looking one for a fence of such 
simple construction, (Fig. 5). It is made of 
boards. The lower rail is six inches wide, the 
other two horizontal rails, five inches, and the 
two that cross, three or four inches wide. This 
is a simple and attractive variation of a plain 
board fence, and requires but little lumber. 
Posts 2x4 at the top,and 4x4 at the buts, 
would be abundantly strong if well set, and pro- 
tected from rotting by paint or coal tar. Bat- 


. tens over the strips at the posts would add both 


to the looks and durability. 

PorTABLE FENCE oR Hurpie.—Contributed 
by H. A. Hawkins, Vinden, Ill.—I inclose a 
sketch of a portable fence, which is a favorite 
hereabouts. There aretwo uprights of hard wood 
to each length,and upon them the horizontal 
strips, of any light, durable lumber, are nailed, 
and braced by a diagonal brace strip. Theends 
of the uprights are rounded so as to enter two- 
inch, round holes in a cap or yoke. By these 
caps the lengths are united, and the fenceis kept 
upright and firm by being placed zigzag or 
worm-fence fashion. [Figure 6 represents what 
might be a modification of this fence, one 
and a quarter, or one and a half, inch soft 
wood boards being used as: posts, and the rails 
morticed and pinned into them. It was made 
to illustrate the fence described, and the dis- 
crepancy was unnoticed at first. However, 
this idea may be of account to some one.] 

— << ts eee 

Frovur at Twenty Doiuars A BARREL.— 
Flour at twenty dollars a barrel argues the 
need of more wheat growers. Probably no 
man anticipated, twenty years ago, that Califor- 





nia would be shipping wheat to New York, 
and that grain would form part of the Western 
freight of boats on the Erie Canal. Yet such 
are the facts. The land that reccived so largely 
of our products during the early days of the 
gold fever is now returning them in kind, and 
the good people of interior New York are eat- 
ing bread made of California flour! All bread 
stuffs are unusuaily high, and yet we have un- 
told millions of acres in the sea-board States, 
that are lying idle, or, at least, producing a scanty 
crop of grass, for want of willing hands to till 
them. And if we look at the West, whole 
townships and counties are waiting for the com- 
ing settlers, to turn up the virgin soil, and put 
in the seed. Why should not the multitudes at 
the East, struggling for a bare living, take pos- 
session of these acres, erect their cottages, and 
live independently upon the prairies? They 
would soon support their families in comfort, 
and keep wheat, henceforth, at living prices. 
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A Remedy for Strikes. 


—o—_ 





These endeayors of mechanics to force capi- 
talists to pay them higher wages are becoming 
very common in our cities and villages. These 
efforts are ahout as rational as to force the sun 
to give more heat,—the clouds to give more 
rain. The rain generally falls because it cannot 
help it, and wages come down for the same 
reason. If there is great competition in the 
manufacturer’s business, he is forced to sell his 
products at a less price, he makes less profits 
and must reduce the price of labor or stop his 
business. As a rule, capital gives what it can 
afford for labor. If there is great demand for 
woolen goods, there is great demand for hands 
to make them, and the manufacturer will give 
wages enough to induce hands to work. Mullti- 
tudes rush into the business and it is soon over- 
done. Wages are reduced by manufacturers, 
and the operatives strike to resist the full, or to 
secure higher wages. This is the cause gener- 
ally of strikes in allthe trades. They are greatly 
over-done. Too many people are crowding into 
them for a livelihood, under the mistaken idea 
that it is easier and more respectable to live in a 
city or village, than to live in the country and 
till the soil. Almost all business pursuits in the 
city suffer from this cause. 

Political economists will differ somewhat 
about the remedy for these strikes. Near all 
agree that their tendency is evil, inflicting upon 
the mechanic great loss of time, and prejudicing 
the employer against his hands, by attempting 
to force him to give wages that his business will 
not justify. Some advise mechanics to associ- 
ated effort, and thus become their own employ- 
ers. But this is no remedy in a business that is 
already overdone. In some kinds of business 
it may be a help. But the real difficulty that 
underlies these strikes is the over-stocking of all 
mechanical pursuits. The farm is deserted for 
the work-shop, and the artisan suffers. Rents 
are made high by the multitudes that crowd 
into the city to compete for dwellings, and food 
is made dear: by the desertion of the farm. The 
remedy is found in a return to the tilling of the 
soil, where rents and food are cheap, and labor 
is well rewarded. There is no danger that this 
business will ever be over-crowded. We could 
spare thousands of our working population with 
mutual advantage to the city and the country. 
There are some who will always cling to cities, 
no matter in what poverty they may live, but 
many others would be glad of a rural life, 
could they only find means of transportation. 
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The Black Snake.—(Bascanion constrictor.) 
a 

The Black Snake ia the largest of our com- 
mon snakes, though there are stories of other 
species occasionally equalling its largest size, 
and from its active 
habits and fondness 
for cultivated land, 
it is well known to 
farmers and far- 
mers’ boys. It is 
perfectly harmless, 
yet has such a 
threatening way of 
resenting an attack, 
and so often turns 
and gives chase to 
a fleeing enemy, 
that it is regarded 
not only as an enc- 
my, but often with 
a sortofterror. It 
will never stand to 
fight, but gets away 
marvelously quick 
after the first blow 
is dealt, unless it be 
effectually detained. 
This snake is 4 to 
6 feet long, the tail 
being about one- 
fifth. The head is 
small, the teeth nu- 
merous, and_ all 
about of a size. It 
has no fangs and no yenom. The scales 
of the back are diamond shaped. Its color is 
bluish black above, light slate color beneath; 
chin and throat white. The young arespeckled, 
black and white above. The snake lives upon 
toads, frogs, lizards, small birds, and eggs of 
birds,—for which it climbs trees of considerable 
hight,—mice and their young, as also the young 
of larger quadrupeds when it can get them. It 
does little harm in _ 
the hay and grain 
fields, for ifcut open, 
its belly will be 
often found to con- 
tain several mice. 
Still it probably 
does not discrimi- 
nate well between 
shrews and mice, 
and the former are 
voracious insect eat- 
ers. It destroys also 
many toads which 
are among our best 
friends,and it would 
be hard to tell how 
many birds, includ- 
ing young and eggs, 
a single black snake 
annually destroys, 
On the whole, then, 
it is an enemy, and 
though innocent of 
ability to harm man, 
it is hardly worth 
while to attempt to 
conquer our re- 
pugnance to “the 
form of the ser- 
pent,” and save the livesof theae animals when 
we can, On account of any good they may do us, 

THe MILK Snake oR CHICKEN SNAKE.— 
This beautiful serpent (Ophibolus eximius) is 
the familiar representative of its genus through- 





GREEN TREE FROG. 


BLACK SNAKE—(Bascanion constrictor.) 





out the northern and middle States, extending 
into Ohio and probably further westward. The 
back is thick; head and tail short, and eyes 
small. It is of a greyish ash color, “with a 


dorsal series of upwards of fifty transverse, 





elliptical, chocolate blotches, and with two other 
alternating series on each side.” The length is 
from two feet to three and a half. Itis very fam- 
iliar in its habits, being frequently found about 
the foundations of barns and cow stables, spring 
houses, etc. Its food is such small birds and 
animals as it can overpower, and it is said 
to be very fond of milk. The idea that it will 
milk a cow is as absurd as the one, so universal 





SQIRREL TREE-TOAD. 


in Europe, that a bird much resembling our 
Whip-poor-will sucks goats. The Milk-Snake 
is entirely harmless, but shares with its kindred 
the aversion with which these graceful and beau- 
tiful creatures are almost universally regarded. 


MILK OR CHICKEN SNAKE.—(Ophibolus eximius.) 





GARDEN TOAD, 


The Garden Toad—and Tree Frogs. 


—_—— 


The Batrachians are cold-blooded reptiles, 


destitute of scales; their young are usually 
hatched in an immature condition from eggs laid 


in the water, and 


undergo several 
changes before be- 
coming perfected 
animals. To this 


class belong Toads, 
Frogs, Tree-toads, 
etc., which fall un- 
der the subdivision 
of tailless batrachi- 
ans. We present a 
representation of 
the commonGarden 
Toad, (Bufo Ameri- 
canus), of the Green 
Tree-frog of the 
South, (Ayla viri- 
dis,) and of the 
Squirrel Tree-toad, 
(Hyla — squirrella,) 
also of the South, 
but found  occa- 
sionally in the Mid- 
dle States. There 
is something about 
toads, even  tree- 
toads, which excites 
disgust, and they 
have been almost 
universally despised 
and persecuted. The fact is, they are among 
the most faithful friends of the gardener and 
orchardist. Living upon insects, they do much 
towards reducing the number of those that at- 
tack cultivated plants, and should be carefully 
preserved in gardens, and shielded from harm. 
The common ioad is covered with warts from 
which, and especially from two large glands be- 
hind the head on each side, an acrid fluid exudes, 
which, while it 
causes smarting to 
tender skin, and 
makes a dog drop 
the toad and often 
froth at the mouth, 
and appear in great 
distress, is really 
harmless, neither 
producing warts 
nor other evil. If 
the toad has a jewel 
in its head, as it 
was once believed 
to have, that jewel 
is its tongue, for by 
it, darting it out to 
a considerable dis- 
tance, it draws the 
unsuspecting flies 
and beetles into its 
mouth. This mo- 
tion of the tongue 
is so rapid that it 
can scarcely be fol- 
lowed by the eye. 
Toads lay their eggs 
in the spring, in 
shallow pools, and 
while thus engaged, 
their note—a prolonged trill—may be heard both 
day and night, The eggs are enclosed in jelly, 
which holds them in clusters, and protects 
them from fish, and the young, when hatched, 
are the little dark-colored tadpoles or polli- 
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wogs with which we are all so familiar. These, 


as we all know, have, at first, tails, but no legs, 
then hind-legs, then fore-legs, then the tail is 
absorbed, and the little toads come up from the 
water, often in great numbers. Tree-toads and 
frogs undergo the same transformations. The 
common northern tree-toad, (Hyla versicolor,) 
lives chiefly in open woods upon decayed mossy 
trees, the color of which it closely resembles. 
The ends of its toes are flattened into roundish 
disks, with which, partly by means of the pres- 
sure of the air, but chiefly by a sticky secretion, 
it is able to walk upon the under sides of smooth 
substances. All these animals are not properly 
amphibious, but live in comfort only in a moist 
atmosphere, resorting to the water only at breed- 
ing time. On moist days and evenings they are 
most active, and the tree-toads are especially 
noisy when a rain storm is approaching. 

ee 
Walks and Talks on the Farm.—No. 42. 











In making out my income tax, the Assessor 
demurred to the large sum I had expended for 
labor. He is himself a farmer and “could not 
understand,” he said, “how so much money 
could be spent.” 

“JT have not spent quite $8 an acre, and if I 
could have afforded it, and could have got the 
right kind of men, and could have bestowed the 
necessary supervision, I would have spent double 
the amount.” 

“ Well,” he replied, “I can’t allowit. I never 
heard of such a case. Mr. Black sold $3,600 
from his farm last year, and only deducts $300 
for hired help.” 

“How large a farm has he?” 

“ One hundred acres.” 

“His own labor and that of his children 
would be worth at least $500 in addition to the 
$300; and this brings it up to my figures, or $8 
an acre. This farm is probably the most favor- 
able one for your purpose that you can select. 
The small farmers, taking their own time into 
account, really employ more labor than the 
large farmers—and this is one reason why their 
farms are more productive. I confess, however, 
that Iam unable to see how a man can, on a 
farm of 100 acres, get such large returns, and 
expend only $300 for hired help.” 

“ He has a splendid wheat farm. Not an acre 
of it that is not naturally underdrained. He 
grows large crops of clover and plows them in 
for wheat, and this is better than guano or phos- 
phates. You can spend all the money you like 
on your farm, and never make it as good as his.” 

“That may be, but I think I have a legal 
right to spend it, and if I do spend it, I do not 
see why you should not allow it. Everybody 
can not have the best farms. Some of us must 
take the poor ones, or let them remain untilled 
and unproductive. And the man who takes a 
run down farm, and endeavors to bring it up, 
injures no one but himself; and it is hardly fair 
to tax him for every little improvement that he 
makes, or subject him to ridicule and abuse.” 

In my case they do both. If I set outa few 
evergreens and ornamental shrubs around the 
house, and raise grass and a few flowers under the 
dining-room window, instead of potatoes and 
cabbage, they call it fancy farming and a great 
waste of land, and yet at the same time put an 
additional thousand dollars tax on the farm. 

It would seem as though the farmers them- 
selves, the local Assessors, Railroad Companies, 
and the Government itself, were all opposed to 
improved agriculture. Last year I ordered a 
ton of raw-bone phosphate from Philadelphia, 











and the Erie Railroad Company charged me 
$22 for freight! I do not know, but I presume 
they would have carried a ton of whiskey or 
tobacco for half the money. Of all improve- 
ments most needed in American agriculture, un- 
derdraining confessedly stands at the head, and 
yet it is this very improvement that the Govern- 
ment specially singles out as one which cannot 
be deducted from the Income tax. According 
to John Johnston’s experience, he sqmetimes 
got the whole of his money back in one year, 
and always in two, and it would certainly be 
wise in the Government to encourage the prac- 
tice of underdraining, by allowing money so 
expended to be deducted in making the returns 
of income. If a farmer spends $1000 in under- 
draining, and the profits, as Mr. Johnston states, 
are $500 a year, the Government in ten years 
would get $250 in additional tax. If put into 
Five-Twenties, the Government would get $50 
the first year and that would be all. 

One would think that when wheat brings $3.25 
a bushel, people would begin to realize the im- 
portance of fostering agricultural improvement, 
and stimulating production. In England, ma- 
nures are allowed to be transported free of toll, 
and many of the landlords pay for all the tiles 
that their tenants will lay in underdrains. And 
even in Canada, agricultural papers are allowed 
to go through the mails free of postage. 

But a truce to fault-finding. The man who has 
once commenced to underdrain, will stick to it, 
tax or no tax. I have been laying some brush 
drains this spring, in low, mucky land, where 
I thought tiles would fill up. Mr. Messenger, 
of Long Island, who drained a twenty-acre 
swamp ten years ago with brush drains, informs 
me that the drains still work to perfection; and 
a correspondent of the Irish Farmers’ Gazette 
says he has some brush drains still effective on 
his farm that were laid forty three years ago. 
The way to lay them is to secure the outlet with 
stones, or in other words, to lay a foot or two 
of the drain with stones, where it discharges into 
the main ditch. Lay the brush on the stones 
with the but ends extended up the drain. Keep 
on in this way, extending the brush two or three 
inches each time, so that the thick stems will 
be on the bottom of the drain,and the bushy 
branches will rest on the top of the others. 
Trample them in firm until they are lower than 
the plow reaches, and then cover them with soil. 

Ditching on low, mucky land, is very pleas- 
ant work. There are, as the men expressed it, 
“not stones enough to clean the spades,” and it 
is easy work to dig a rod in an hour, 24 feet 
deep. One man dug seven rods in an afternoon, 
and finished it all ready for the brush. In my 
case, I am troubled to get a good fall, and I 
make it a rule to have the drains cut so that the 
water will follow the ditches up into the land 
to be drained. Where brush is used, there may 
be two or three inches of water in the bottom 
of the drains, without damage. Being cut deep- 
er than is necessary, any loose soil that may 
work through the brush can settle on the bot- 
tom, and still leave fall for the water. In the 
spring and fall I expect the water will set back 
occasionally in the open ditches higher than the 
drains are laid, but as it passes off, I think the 
drains will work again. In fact, there are cases 
where underdrains laid three feet deep discharge 
into a water course dammed up, so that the wa- 
ter is two feet above the tiles, and yet the land 
is effectively drained. Of course, in this case 
the “water-line” would be only a foot below 
the surface, but the water for two feet below 
that, until it reached the tiles, would be con- 





stantly changing, and this is said to be just as 
good as if all the water was removed. It is 
stagnant water that is injurious. In a dry sea- 
son, when the surface soil absorbed the water 
from below, the water from the main ditch 
would flow up the tiles into the land, and in 
rainy weather, when the “water-line” in the 
land became higher than the water in the ditch, 
the tiles would discharge. In either case, stag- 
nation would be avoided. Of course, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the main ditch should be 
kept clean, down to the tiles. If stopped up 
with dirt, they will be useless. There are thous- 
ands of acres of such land, now producing noth- 
ing but rushes and coarse grass, which, if they 
could be drained in this way, would make the 
most productive meadows. And it will pay. 
‘Take my own case. There is a stream running 
through the south part of the farm, which, at 
high water, is fifteen or twenty feet wide, and 
four or five feet deep. In the summer season it 
isnot over a fout deep. Now, even supposing 
the land to be not over a foot higher than the 
surface of the brook at high water, there is still 
a chance for drainage. Mark out the ditches in 
the spring or fall during high water, when you 
can see the lowest land, and the next summer 
cut a main ditch through the land, nearly or 
quite as deep as the natural stream. Cut it, in 
fact, so that the water will follow you, unless 
you find, as you probably will, that you have 
more fall than is needed. Let this ditch be six 
feet wide at the top, and two feet or so at the 
bottom. Sow grass seed at once, on the sides, to 
prevent the soil from washing in. Then cut 
your brush drains at right angles to this main 
ditch, 24 feet to 3 feet deep, through the lowest 
parts of the land, and I feel confident that the 
water will find its way into the brook, and the 
land, from being little else than a swamp, will 
become the most productive meadow on the 
farm. It may be necessary, and probably will 
be, to scour out the main ditch every summer, 
so as to keep it free down to the drains, but the 
expense will be little compared to the advan- 
tages. The water will set back when we have 
a flood, as it does now, but instead of remain- 
ing on the land until the middle of summer, it 
will pass off rapidly, as the water in the brook 
declines, and even in the meantime there will 
be a constant change of water in the soil, and 
thus we shall get rid of the injurious effects of 
stagnation, and the exclusion of atmospheric air. 

The expense of draining forty or fifty acres 
of such land is little, as compared with the ex- 
pense of draining the like extent of rolling up- 
land, the knolls of which, in this section, are 
usually full of large stones. And then, what a 
grand chance there is toirrigate! Much of this 
low land can be irrigated at a very trifling cost. 
And those who have never witnessed its effects, 
will be astonished at the immense crops of grass 
that can be produced by irrigation. But of 
course, you must drain before you can irrigate. 
In other words, you must get rid of stagnant 
water. You can not well have too much water 
early in the spring, provided it is constantly 
moving over the land. Irrigating may be done 
in a very simple manner. Dam up the water 
in the brook until it will overflow the banks. 
This will show you the level. Then cut a shal- 
low ditch into the land, as high up as the water 
will follow you and overflow, if dammed up. 
It should, however, be deep enough to convey 
the water toa more distant part of the land, 
and sub-conduits should be cut to distribute the 
water on all parts of the field that are low 
enough. A little experience will soon enable 
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any one to do this in a simple manner. The 
water itself is the best teacher. Only commence, 
and you will soon have a system of ditches that 
will distribute the water all over the land. 
“Floating up,” as it is called, was practiced 
in England many years ago with considerable 
advantage, but it was found that irrigation pro- 
duced much better results, and the former prac- 
tice has been pretty much abandoned. “ Float- 
ing up” is simply damming up a stream till the 
water overflows on the land. The water is 
allowed to remain on the field only four or five 
days, as a longer period makes the grass coarse. 
The weir is then raised, and the water allowed 
to flow off. There are places where this practice 
can be adopted with advantage, but irrigation 
is much better. What is meant by irrigation is 
conveying the water ina main ditch along the 
highest portion of the meadow, and then dis- 
tributing it in small gutterson the land below, in 
such a way that the water will run all over the 
grass, half an inch or so deep, being careful that 
it never settles in pools or becomes stagnant. 
The more rapidly the water passes off, provided 
it does not wash away the soil, the better. Of 
course there are a great many little details to 
be attended to, but when the general principles 
are understood, the details of the system will 
easily be carried out by any intelligent farmer. 





Mr. Howard, in his lecture on Things in 
America, says: “The grass of America has 
nowhere the splendid, rich green of our English 
pastures. Whether this arises wholly from the 
climate, I have some doubt. I think want of 
care in preparing the Jand, selection of seed and 
subsequent stocking have something to do with 
the miserable condition and appearance of 
American pastures.” I think he is right. If 
we took as much pains with our meadows, as 
they do in England, we should raise as large 
crops. Iam astonished at the effect a little top- 
dressing has on meadows. Even a little soil 
alone, spread on the grass, will impart a rich, 
green color. I suppose it acts asa mulch. Our 
clover is frequently etter than it is in England, 
and our permanent meadows are brown be- 
cause they are permanently neglected. 





The main difficulty in all our agricultural im- 
provements is the high price of labor. And yet, 
compared with the cost of living, the men do 
not get exorbitant wages. The trouble is, that 
we do not provide steady employment. We 
hire extra help by the day, and pay high wages. 
But the men are out of employ one third of the 
time, and it consequently follows, that a man 
who gets $1.50 « day and loses one third of his 
time, receives no more in a week than the man 
who has steady employment at $1.00 a day. 
One works four days at $1.50 for each day, 
and the other six days at $1.00 per day. 

This spring, work was rather slack, and I em- 
ployed several men at $1.00 aday. As they 
board themselves, I thought this cheap, and 
made a point to furnish them steady work. 
Last Saturday night they told me that they could 
work no longer at this price, that every one else 
was paying $1.25. I agreed to pay it. On 
Monday it commenced to rain, and at noon they 
asked me what they should do. I told them they 
could keep on spreading manure. “ But it rains 
too hard.” “JT am sorry for it,” I replied, “but 
I cannot help it; I have no in-door work I can 
afford to do at $1.25 a day.” The consequence 
was, they had to go home. They lost another 
day during the week. And the result is that to- 
night, (Saturday, April 27.), instead of paying 
them $6.00, I only paid them $5.31. They got 





less money, and I lose a day and three q1arters 
work. I had plenty to do, and this loss of time 
is an injury to me, and no advantage to them. 
There is so much work to be done in this coun- 
try, and so few, comparatively, to do it, that we 
can, as acommunity, ill afford to waste time. But 
as long as farmers continue to pay such high 
rates for occasional day-work, the men dislike 
to engage by the month at fair wages. I am 
satisfied that this is one of the greatest evils of 
our present American system of farming. 


I have lost another horse. He was old and 
not very valuable, and had he seen fit to have 
departed last fall, [should not have regretted it 
so very much. But having given him plenty of 
hay and grain all winter, and not demanded 
much labor in return, it is very unkind in him 
to give me the slip just as the busy season is 
coming on. Yesterday he was plowing in a 
three horse team, and was apparently well when 
he came home. The man watered him before 
putting him in the stall, (a bad practice), and in 
half an hour he was taken with violent pains, 
and only lived till 3 o'clock in the morning. I 
am having him skinned and opened, to see if we 
can ascertain what was the trouble. I acted on 
the supposition that it was a severe attack of 
spasmodic colic, and gave him injections of 
warm water and soap, with a dose of laudanum 
and ether, two table-spoonfuls each, in a pint of 
water. I repeated every two hours, with an 
ounce of ether in the interim. I find this al- 
most invariably a cure for colic. It seemed 
to relieve “Old Dick,” but did not cure him. 
+ © a 

Abortion in Cows. 
—_@—— 

In inquiring into the causes of this scourge, 
for such it really is, in some sections of the coun- 
try, it is very important to take note of such 
considerations as are presented herewith by our 
correspondent, as well as to consider that there 
is such strong nervous sympathy among cows, 
(though, perhaps, it is a peculiar influence, due 
to odor or something of that kind), that when 
one cow in a herd “slinks” her calf, one or 
two others are very apt tou do the same. This 
subject is attracting the attention of distinguish- 
ed physiologists, and of our State Agricultural 
Societies and Boards of Agriculture, so that 
we hope some light may be thrown upon the 
hidden cause, or causes, of so much trouble. 
We would be very glad of facts which will help 
to a better knowledge. “M. A. C.,” in the arti- 
cle which follows, though “only a woman,” as 
she says, writes forcible common sense in a way 
to surprise those, if any there be, who hold 
woman in as light esteem as some of them seem 
to hold themselves. 

“T see you say that Abortion in cows, and 
Hog-cholera are on the increase. Iam ‘only a 
woman, and asa matter of course, Women are 
not entitled to much consideration, but I have 
been living on a farm from childhood, and have 
seen more or less of the diseases common to 
the cow family. My father farmed for thirty 
years, and kept from eight to twenty cows. All 
that time, he superintended his affairs himself, 
and but two cows and one steer died in all those 
years. One cow andastecr died from the effects 
of eating too much clover. In the last twenty 
years, since I have been large enough to know 
anything about a cow, we have had but two 
cows slink their calves, and these catastrophes 
were both caused by the unruly horn of a ma- 
licious cow belonging to the herd; they were 
both young cows, and neither of them were ever 
unfortunate again, although retained until they 














were old cows, and I think if those gentlemen 
who have so much trouble with their cows, will 
keep a sharp look out, they will find, as I have, 
that a heavy boot or brogan on the foot of some 
ill-tempered hireling, or the horn of some un- 
ruly member of the herd ‘ planted’ in the side 
of their cows, is the cause of a great amount of 
the disappointments and trouble they experience. 
Of course I would not say that such is the cause 
in all cases, but it isina great many. One of 
my neighbors was all the time complaining of 
his cows in the same way, and could not imag- 
ine what was the matter. I happened to pass 
his stable one day, and saw a German he had 
hired, kick a cow unmercifully, for no reason but 
that she was afraid him, and when he came into 
the stableshe jumped around and set her foot on 
his toes. As amatter of course that was not the 
first kicking she had received. All the cows in 
the stable were in a continuous uproar, when 
this man was about. I thought I had found the 
secret of at least one stable besides my own,” 
[06 


New Manner of Dissolving Bones for 
_ Farming Purposes. 


—_—e-—— 

We havereceived the following translation of 
an article by Prof. Ilienkoff, Moscow, Russia, 
from a friend in Washington. The process is 
not altogether new, but as the success of such 
operations depends often upon minute details, 
we are glad to publish it. Prof. I. says: “It 
was a matter of importance with me to discov- 
er a method by means of which every farmer 
might be enabled to prepare bones for his 
meadows and fields. As great masses of salts 
are accumulating in the ashes of every house- 
hold, and most of them with those burning wood, 
I used alkalies in connection with unslak- 
ed lime, which soon dissolved the bones. To 
my friend and pupil, Mr. Alex. Engelhart, to 
whom I communicated my discovery, belongs 
the honor of having introduced a new and 
convenient process for gaining manure for agri- 
cultural use. I give it in an extract : 

‘Suppose you have 4,000 pounds of bones, 
you need 4,000 pounds of ashes, (averaging 10 
per cent. of carbonate of potash), 600 pounds of 
unslaked lime, and some 4,500 Ibs. (554 gallons) 
of water. Dig-a hole some two feet deep, large 
enough to receive the bones and one half their 
volume besides; parallel to this, you dig anoth- 
er one, 25 per cent. larger, both being filled with 
bones. First, slake the lime and mix with your 
ashes, covering 2,000 pounds of the bones in 
the smaller one. Then it is filled with water, 
and left. When it gets dry, add, continually, 
water enough to keep it wet. When the bones 
crumble in your fingers, then take the whole 
mass out, and spread it over those bones in the 
second hole, leaving the decomposition to go 
on. When this is done, let the mass dry; and 
to make it fit for use, add peat powder or mellow 
garden soil until it is well dried and powdery. 
Let it be shoveled over several times, and then 
apply to your fields. 

‘Thus you get a fertilizer averaging 12 per 
cent. of phosphate of lime; 2 per cent. of alka- 
lies, and 6 per cent. of nitrogen.’” 

[The pits used in this process must of course 
be dug in soil, toa great degree impervious to 
water. Clayey soil will answer, if first sprinkled 
and then pounded, or clay may be “ puddled ‘“ 
in a basin in any soil, and a water-tight pit be 
made. If.the bones are tolerably fresh, there 
will be very little loss of ammonia. We have 
known the softening of the bones to be com- 
plete on a small scale.—Ep.] 
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Fig. 1.—ELEVATION OF BARN. 


Good Farm Barn. 


~~ e—- 


The accompanying plan of a barn is present- 
ed in compliance with the often expressed 
wishes of readers of the Agriculturist, that we 
would give less elaborate and expensive plans 
than some which have been presented heretofore. 
Here is one for a barn 40 x 55 feet, with a large 
shed for cattle attached. It is,on the whole, a 
good plan, but not nearly so philosophical and 
labor-saving as the one in the Agricultural An- 
nual, neither is it so expensive. This plan, 


like that, is susceptible of modification to 
accommodate a smaller farm, or a smaller 
number of animals, as we will explain. First 


is the 15-foot barn floor—of good medium width 
—if wider, the room would not be wasted. On 
the left are the horse stalls, 5 feet wide. There 
might be five stalls 4 feet wide, but for a large 
horse, the width ought to be about 5 fect. The 
whole space given to horses is 15x20 feet. 
Then the floor widens 7 feet, and the rest of the 
left side is devoted to cattle stalls—25 feet, giv- 
ing room for six cow and ox stalls, and two 
passage ways, one of which may be closed and 
nade a stall for a cow. The 7-foot space affords 
abundant room for hay-culter, feed-box and 
accompaniments, located close to both cattle and 
horses, and if cattle are fed in the shed on feed 
prepared in the feed box, a passage at the rear 


matched boards 
over the stables, 
at a hight of 8 
fect. The 
are 16 feet to the 
eaves. 
is what is usu- 
ally called half- 
pitch, more last- 
ing than if flat- 
ter. A substan- 
tial, tight floor is 
laid upon the 
straining beams 
of the roof. This 
may be extend- 
ed, if desired, through the entire length of the 
barn, or only from one end to over the barn floor, 
In it isa large trap door directly over the thresh- 
ing floor; and a small gable with a door in it, 
over the great doors, affords communication 
with the front of the barn, so that grain in 
bags or barrels may be raised or lowered as well 
here as through thetrap door. This floor is the 
granary or corn loft—easily made rat-proof, 
close under the roof, and 
consequently very hot in 
sunshiny, autumn weather. 
Corn in the ear is easily 
hoisted by horse-power 
from the wagons; and, if 
spread on the floor not more 
than a foot thick, will cure 
much sooner and more per- 
fectly than ifin cribs. This 
grain floor is reached by a 
stairway from the floor over 
the stables; under the stairs is a shute or shutes 
for conducting the shelled corn, etc., to the feed- 
ing floor. This arrangement requires strong 
posts and roof-framing, but not stronger than 
for a slate roof of a less pitch—and such a roof 
will support double the weight likely to be 
placed on such a floor—for not only is it con- 
structed to bear the weight of the slates, but of 
2 feet of snow, and the force of high winds in 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF BARN. 


conducts conveniently totheir mangers. A three- 
foot square trunk extends from over the 7 x 25- 
foot space in front of the cow stalls to the roof, 
securing abundant ventilgtion, and affording a 
shute, through which hity, or straw, may be 
readily dropped from the mow, or corn cobs, 
and other matters, from the granary, 

The right side of the barn floor is occupied 





by a hay bay. There is a fight ceiling of 
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dows for light and air. The hog pens 

are placed contiguous to the barn-yard, 
so that the swine may be allowed the free 
range of the compost heaps, at least in their 
own corner. In the hog house is a steam boiler; 
and a pipe, boxed and packed in sawdust, and 
laid underground, crosses the yard to the feeding 
floor, for steaming and cooking the fodder for the 
cattle. By this arrangement the hogs are located 
at a considemble distance from the granary and 
root cellar, but this is not a serious inconye- 


The roof | 











nience, and it is best to remove any source of 
danger from fire as far away as_ possible. 

The root cellar is 7 feet deep under the hay 
bay, on the right side of the barn. There are 
two shutes from the floor to the cellar, and there 
is a stairway as indicated. Besides, access is 
had by a cellar-way on the eastern side. 

We think this plan will please many of our 
readers. It may be easily reduced, making it, 
say 30x 42 feet. The floor, 123 feet; bay, 15 feet ; 
4 horse stalls, 18 feet, and 4 cow stalls, 12 feet, 
ina line across the left side; the floor being 
15 feet wide in front of the cow stable, and 
other contractions made on the same principles 

The manure will be, of necessity, only in 
part under cover. The sheep barn and yard 
will be on the east side, accessible to the root 
cellar. It is not represented in the plan given. 
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Decker’s Plow Clevis, 





ar ae 

Mr. J. W. Decker, of Orange Co., N. Y., in- 
vented, sometime since, the simple contrivance 
which we figure, for the purpose of regulating 
at will, and without stopping, the depth of the 





Fig. 1.—PLOW WITH CLEVIS ATTACHED, 


furrow in plowing. His success, as he reports 
to us, was complete, so much so that the clevis 
was soon adopted by his neighbors. A plow 
with this attachment was exhibited a few years 
since at the Orange County Fair, where it at- 
tracted considerable attention, and elicited gen- 
eralcommendation. Mr. Decker thinks, though 
he does not wish to take out a patent for his in- 
vention, that it is worthy of being more widely 
known and generally used. He allows us, there- 
fore, to illustrate it, and present it to the readers 
of the American Agriculturist. See figure 1. 

/The construction of the Clevis may be seen 
from fig. 2. The draft-rodis a piece of wrought 





Fig. 2.—CLEVIS. 


iron, similar to a common clevis, but much 
longer, with three notches for the ring, and fast- 
ened well back on the beam, by a bolt passing 
horizontally through it. This is set for the deep- 
est plowing when against the bottom of the 
beam, and it is depressed for lighter work by 
drawing upon a light chain attached to a lever 
which moves two cast iron cams. There are 
thin plates of iron of a form indicated by draw- 
ing a circle touching the sides of a square, and 
cutting off three corners of the square to the 
line of the circle. These plates have square 
holes near the angle, and fit upon a bolt having 
a cylindrical body with square ends, to which 
they, together with the forked lever, are fasten- 
ed tightly by means of a nut. 
$< eet 9 

InprAN Corn In Dritis.—Is the practice of 
growing this crop in hills sustained by good 
reason? Flat culture is much the best prac- 
tice, even when rows both ways are retain- 
ed, The advantage of cultivating in two direc- 
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tions no longer remains, when the plow is ex- 
changed for a cultivator that will run astride 
the row, and disturb the soil so near to the corn, 
that there is no use for the hoe after the first 
weeding. Onthe contrary, it is a waste of labor. 
Planting in drills, secures a more even distribu- 
tion of the crop upon the ground, so that each 
plant has its fair share of the soil and sunlight. 
The growth is more symmetrical, more ears set, 
and they are more perfectly filled. Carefully 
conducted experiments claim a difference of 
more than twenty-five per cent. in favor of drill 
planting. If there is this difference, we can 
hardly afford to continue the usual practice, 
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FLEECE FOLDING 


Folding Fleeces, 


ss 

Wool is a bulky article, and it is essential to 
fold and compress it into small compass to get 
it to market, The usual practice of rolling and 
tying is strongly objected to by the manufac- 
turer, but it is difficult to find another conveni- 
ent way. Fleeces may be rolled, and not tied, 
and thus packed in bags, but this method inter- 
feres with inspection hy buyers and their agents. 
Farmers are now hardly prepared to follow the 
advice of one of our largest wool buyers— 
though we doubt not it is sound—viz.: to re- 
move the flank wool and all the coarser parts, 
and then, to roll carefully the fleeces and pack 
in bags, placing all the tags and flanks in 
the mouths, to mark the bags with their own 
names, and sell either to traveling buyers, or, as 
many do now, put the wool in the hands 
of good commission houses. In this way, 
the annoyance of strings would be avoid- 
ed, and the name and reputation of the flock 
would go with the wool to the manufacturer, 
who would be very likely to order the clips of 
such-and-such farmers, year after year. 

An Ohio subscriber sends us a plan of a neat 
folding table used in Erie Co., which we publish 
with his drawing, which makes it clear. 

FLEECE-FOLDING TABLE, by “Western R—e- 
serve."—A good machine for folding and tying up 
fleeces of wool is a capital thing; it saves much 
time, and the work is done so much easier and 
better than it can be without one, that it will 
pay for itself in a very short time. 


The Table I describe is much used in this vi- | 
| making set so many people thinking, and weay- 


cinity, and is considered the very best of all like 
contrivances. Any person, handy with tools, 
can make one in a short time. Take three 
boards, plump one inch thick, and four feet long, 
one eight, the other two fourteen inches wide; 
fasten them together with table-buts, put on 
the same as on a common table—the 8-inch 
one being in the middle, as seen in the drawing. 
Then take a block eight inches long, six wide, 
and five thick, bevel off one edge until two sides 
are nearly obliterated, and hollow this bevel so 
that the block will be of the form shown, one 
and one-quarter inches at one edge, but some- 
what triangular. Then cut three small notches 


in one edge, two inches apart, and half an inch | 





deep. Fasten this block on one end of the 
eight-inch board, the hollow side in, with heavy 
screws. Now, get a heavy piece of harness 
leather eight inches wide, and three feet long. 
Sew, in one end, with a waxed-end, a half-inch 
iron rod, with an eye bent in the middle and three 
links attached ; cut three long slits in the leather, 
corresponding to the notches in the block, two 
inches apart, to within six inches of cach end; 
and now fasten the other end to the 8-inch 
board, close up to the block, and borethree holes 
through the board one foot from the block, and 
directly under the slits in the leather. Fasten 
the table toa frame made of 5x35 scantling, 
just high enough so that one can stand up 
to it and work conveniently and comfortably. 

To use it, draw the ends of the twine up 
through the holes in the bed piece, through the 
slits in the strap, and up over the block, letting 
the ends hang down about six inches; lay the 
fleece inside down, shoulders towards the block; 
crowd the wool close together; fold in the sides 
until it is about the width of the strap. Then 
raise the leaves, hook them together, and taking 
hold of the end of the strap, bring it over the 
wool to the front end. Fasten the chain to the 
hook on the lever, and with your foot upon it, 
fetch it down snug, and fastenit. Tie the twine 
over the fleece ; unhook the leaves and let them 
down; then loosen the lever, unhook the strap, 
and throw it back on the table, take hold of the 
fleece, draw it over to the front, so that the 
twine will lie in the notches of the block, cut 
loose, and you are ready to fold another fleece 
in one half of the time it takes to tell how. 
pains is taken to roll in the ends and sides well, 


the fleece, after it is tied, will be as round and | 


white as a snowball. 
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Fig. 1. 
Basket Making. 





“A Subscriber,” of Peoria Co., Ill, writes 
us a letter in German, describing his method of 
making a Half-Bushel Basket. It is, in most 
points, clear, and as our former article on basket 


ing willows, we publish this to give them some 
new ideas on the same subject. The willow 
rods are worked either peeled, or with the 
bark on, and soaked so as to be thoroughly 
flexible. Our correspondent writes: 

“We begin by taking seven pieces of willow, 
‘J, to *|2 inch thick, and 14 inches long. Four 
of these are split in the center, and the three are 
passed through the middle, as shown in figure 
1. Then we put in by their tips, two willows 
(A above, and B below,) as shown. A is drawn 
down at the angle / turned under B, brought 
up at C. Dis bentup at F’; down at C; passed 
under the four rods; bent up at D, and so car- 


If | 


ried around twice. Then we spread the seven 
rods apart, as in fig. 2, and weave the willows 
between them, When B, in fig. 1, becomes too 
short to weave further, we bend the but down 
and put in another willow beside it, and con- 
tinue with this until A becomes too short, then 
supply it by another in the same way, and con- 
tinue, The willows are held by the left hand, 
while the right does the weaving. The willows 
used for the center of the bottom need not be 
so thick as those towards the outside, and in 
weaving, all are laid in by the tips, and the buts 
G 
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Fig. 2. 





are left sticking down (outside). When we 
| have woven a few inches, we place the bottom 
on the knee and press the center upward, to 
| take the form shown in fig. 8. We then weave 
on, using four willows instead of two. At the 
| last round on the bottom, the willow is cut off, 
| bent, and stuck in horizontally, as shown at G, 
| fig. 2, and all the ends cut off. This finishes 
| the bottom of the basket. 
| We now take 28 willows, (Z, fig. 2), sharpen 
| the buts, and stick them in, one on each side of 
the frame rods of the bottom, as shown. They 
| are bent up and tied together at the tops. We 
now take 28 weaving willows, (JZ, fig. 3), not so 
f stout as the upright ones, (77), and insert them 
in the bottom, in the same manner, (see fig. 3); 
with these we weave around the basket, with 
each one passing two uprights, both in weaving 
out, and in, until all the 28 are inserted; then 
we weave, passing on the outside two, and inside 
one upright, twice around. When this is done, 
it is best totakea piece of wood, and, holding it 
upon the weaving, strike it with a hammer, to 
settle all firmly together. After this, we weave 
on until the willows J are exhausted, but out 
and in over one upright. Then we take off the 
strings, and 28 willows are again taken. They 
are laid so that the buts will stand out 3 or 4 
inches from the inside, which enables one to 
cut them off easily. We weave these simply 














Fig. 3. 
out and in, using other sets, if necessary, until 
the basket reaches the hight of 8 inches. (Three 
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sets will probably reach.) Before proceeding 
further, four willows, (¥, figure 4), are woven 
around once, and beaten together. Figure 4 
shows how this set is woven in. 

In topping off, one upright (27) is bent inside 
to the right, around two others. It is bent 
down hard up- 
on the weaving. 
The second, 
third, fourth,and 
fifth, are thus 
bent. Before 
bending down 
the sixth,the end 
of the willow first bent down is drawn 
within the basket, having passed inside around 
two and outside around three. (The course of the 
willows is shown in fig. 3, 4 being the first bent 
down, and 2 the sixth.) Then the sixth is bent 
down ; the second is woven in, and the seventh 
is bent down, and so on, until the top is finish- 
ed, when the ends are cut off, outside and in. 








Fig. 5. 


To finish off the bottom, we again take 28 
willows, (XN, fig. 3), and insert them in the bot- 
tom (as before, with the H and J willows). 
Then these willows are laid down and woven 
in precisely as the top was finished off. 

To make the handles, we take for each a stout, 
willowstick, (0), bend it, sharpen it at both ends, 
and insert it, as shown in fig. 5. Then take two 
long willows, (Pand &), and twist them. P is 
inserted on one side, wound around O three 
times, stuck through the rim, and drawn tight; 
it is then wound back around O, again drawn 
through the rim andthe end secured. RF is pro- 
ceeded with in the same way, until the handle 
is finished. Beginners should have a good 
basket before their eyes to guide them.” 


_——— << Oa oe 


When to Sell Hay. 
cn 

The high price of this article, $30 a ton, and 
upward in the markets of the sea-board States, 
makes many farmers anxious to sell, and sus- 
picious of the wisdom of the old maxim, 
“Never sell hay, but feed it all out on the farm.” 
This is the true policy for farmers who depend 
upon the resources of their own farms for ma- 
nure. But forthose who are located near cities 
and villages, or near the sea, hay may be sold 
with advantage to the farm. The economy of 
selling depends mainly upon the facility of pro- 
curing good manure. After the land is in good 
heart, the making of this crop costs much less 
than most. other farm crops. With improved 
tools, the mowing machine, the horse-rake, 
loader, and pitch-fork, it will not cost over $3 
a ton to cut, make, and store. It costs still less 
if the hay is sold to be delivered directly from 
the field, as the labor of one handling is saved. 


Hay shrinks about one-third in weight between 
| harvest and the following spring, and the price 
| may be regulated accordingly. The quantity 
of hay that may be produced upon an acre de- 
pends chiefly upon the application of manure. 
With no very large outlay, the farmers indi- 
cated may bring up their fields from an average 
product of one ton to the acre, to two. The 
shore farmer has an inexhaustible source of fer- 
tility in the sea, and has no excuse for a small 
hay crop. Fish are a very cheap manure, 
whether applied fresh or after the oil is extract- 
ed. Rock weed, kelp, eel-grass, and mud from 
the creeks, will pay for carting a long distance. 
We have taken mud from salt water ditches 
and spread it, aftera few weeks’ exposure upon 
the bank of the ditch, directly upon mowing 
land, and seen nearly as good results from it as 
from a similar quantity of stable manure. 

The price of stable manure in cities and vil- 
lages varies from nothing to $12 a cord, accord- 
ing to location. It is highest, generally, where 
there is the most demand for it by gardeners 
and truck farmers. It will not pay for the hay 
crop atthe highest price, perhaps not at $6 a 
cord, unless the price of hay remains very high. 
But in most places it can be had for less than 
that. Night soil can often be had for the cart- 
ing, and in manufacturing villages there are 
factory wastes that make excellent fertilizers. 
The farmer’s market wagon. or cart should 
never come home empty. Hay may be sold 
freely where manures obtained away from the 
farm are applied still more freely. One advan- 
tage of this crop is, that on most soils the Jand 
need not be plowed to keep up its fertility. By 
top dressing alone the grass may be maintained 
for years in the greatest luxuriance. Some 
farms are favorably situated for irrigation, and 
by this means alone produce satisfactory grass 
crops. Asa rule, sell hay only when all the 
money you get for it may be immediately re-invest- 
ed in good manures. 





rt @ Bee ee 
Breeding Pure, Grade, and Cross-bred 
Stock. 


ee 

“Ts a pure-bred female injured for the future 
bearing of pure stook by having half-blood 
young?” It is certainly very undesirable, as a 
general thing, to lose the service of a valuable 
cow or other animal for one year—for by breed- 
ing a pure-bred cow to a scrub or grade bull, 
she is made for one year no better than any 
other cow. Her value above common cows is, 
in that she may bear full blooded calves, and as 
she can not ordinarily be expected to bear more 
than eight or ten in her life, the loss is consid- 
erable. Aside from this, there is a wide-spread 
opinion prevailing, strengthened by much that 
has been written on this subject, that if a heifer 
be covered by a bullof a different breed or by a 
scrub (or “native”) bull, not only will her calf 
be an inferior “grade,” but she, liable to takean 
impression, Which will never leave her, or which 
will last for many years, and will cause her sub- 
sequent calves to bear some resemblance to the 
first one, or to its sire. This is accepted by 
many people as true, and though it is very hard 
to prove a negative, we must say we have no 
evidence to convince us of its truth. We can, 
moreover, cite numerous instances, one of which 
occurred in one of the best Short-horn herds in 
the country, in which no such effect was ob- 
seryable, though a well-bred Short-horn heifer 
had a calf by a little, dark, scrub bull, and her 
subsequent calves by superior sires were most 
closely scrutinized ; and another, in one of the 


























best flocks of Merino sheep,—many pure ewes, 
young and old, being accidentally crossed with 
a South-down buck—equally without effect. If 
a single case can be named, which will bear 
investigation, in which it is shown that such 
an impression has probably been made on any 
cow or ewe, we would be glad to know it. 

There is another influence, which in the 
opinion of many breeders, effects the young— 
though very seldom operating disadvantageous- 
ly—or observably in any way. We refer to the 
effects of association, or those circumstances 
which act upon the mind of the dam, during 
pregnancy. Careful breeders are so suspicious 
of these effects that they advise keeping female 
animals of different breeds separate, allowing 
choice animals to associate only with fine speci- 
mens of their own kind, and especially advis- 
ing to keep breeding females from associating 
with deformed or crippled beasts of any kind. 

When a “grade” animal is spoken of, it is 
always inferred that pure males haye been used 
upon females of mixed or uncertain or grade 
blood. Thus, the first progeny of such breed- 
ing isa half-blood; the progeny of this half- 
blood with a male of the same breed as its sire, 
is a quarter-blood; and so we may go on in a 
gradation, always approaching the pure-blooded, 
so that we often speak of grade animals of seven 
eighths, or fifteen sixteenths pure blood. By 
“crosses” or “cross-bred” stock, is meant such 
as result from breeding one full-blood upon 
another—thus inferior cows of one breed are 
frequently bred to bulls of another breed in the 
hope of uniting the good qualities of the two 
breeis. Thus, among the Short-horns, are often 
found deep milkers, and the Jerseys almost uni- 
formly give very rich milk, thus crossing the 
two breeds either by using the little Jersey bull 
with the big Short-horn cow (which would be 
most sensible, usually,) or the reverse, we might 
expect to raise a deep milker, giving rich milk. 
Such cross-bred animals, if males, are worthless 
for breeding purposes; if females, should be 
bred to one or the other of the original breeds. 
There are many cows of pure blood and unex- 
ceptionable pedigree among even the best herds, 
which are not up to the standard of excellence 
which every good breeder adopts. Suchare low 
in value, and very properly subjects for experi- 
ments in cross-breeding. This explanation will 
satisfy those inquiries prompted in a recent arti- 
cle on crossing Jerseys and Ayrshires for milch 
cows. The breeder who experimented thus 
probably had cows of imperfect record or of in- 
ferior points which he chose to use in this way. 

_ See 6 ee) Oe 


The Influence of Tobacco Upon Other 
Farm Crops. 


ae 

Many a farmer’s golden visions from the to- 
bacco crop are growing dim. Thecrops of 1865 
and 1866, in the Connecticut River Valley and, 
to a large extent, elsewhere, are mainly now on 
hand, and a proposition is made to the cultiva- 
tors to grow no tobacco this year, in order to 
sell the o]d crop at high figures. There has 
manifestly been an overproduction, induced by 
the high prices during the war. It is a good 
time for the growers to pause and consider both 
the moral bearings of the crop, and its influence 
upon other products of the farm. The current 
of opinion as elicited at the last meeting of the 
Connecticut State Board of Agriculture, at New 
Haven, was decidedly against the crop, on eco- 
nomical grounds, It is not denied that a large 
sum of money may be realized by it, from a 
small plot of ground. But the general confes- 
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sion is that it ruins all the rest of the farm, by 
leading the cultivator to neglect it. It demands 
large quantities of manure, and allhecan make 
goes to the tobacco patch, and’ he buys a good 
deal besides. The meadows run out, the pastures 
become barren, the orchard fruitless, and if the 
cultivator accumulates funds in the bank, as he 
may, it is by the ruin of his farm. Ten acres 
may be splendid, but the other hundred have 
gone to mulleins and hardhack. The influence 
of this crop upon the community is quite as 
disastrous as it is upon the farm. The tobacco 
growing district grows poorer. Other farm 
crops decrease in quality and quantity. Less 
stock is raised, less beef, pork, butter and other 
necessaries of life. The lands are all the while 
decreasing in agricultural value, and Jess capa- 
ble of sustaining a thrifty population. Ifa man 
makes money by the crop, sells out, and goes 
to the city, the community loses by the depreci- 
ation the farm has undergone. The value of its 
taxable property is all the while diminishing, 
we apprehend, under the influence of this crop. 
Other crops, as a rule, bless the farm, and tend 
to make it more productive. They help to sus- 
tain animal life, and if consumed upon the soil, 
return more to it than was taken from it. But 
tobacco is a blight upon the land that raises it. 
eet Qe 
Comparative Production in Good and Bad 
Farming. 
peas 

J. Stanton Gould, in his address before the N. 
Y. State Agricultural Society, stated that the 
average production of winter wheat in this 
State in 1865 was 138.36 bushels to the acre; 
oats, 17.16 bushels; barley, 16.27. corn, 28.44; 
potatoes, 98.86; hay, 0.91 tons. The production 
upon the farm of James Geddes, and six of his 
rearest neighbors, was: of winter wheat, 26 
bushels to the acre; oats, 50 bushels; barley, 
88.12; corn, 45; hay, 2 tons to the acre. 

This shows a difference of nearly one half in 
favor of good farming, which consists mainly in 
drainage, deeper plowing, more manure, and 
more thorough cultivation. The largest item is 
manure, and this pays the farmer better for his 
labor, and increases the value of his farm. Statis- 
tics show, that the average production of farm 
crops decreased from 1855 to 1865, with the ex- 
ception of wheat, corn, and potatoes. The crops 
on the farms of Mr. Geddes and his neighbors, 
show an increasing average. If the farm crops 
of the State should be brought up to Mr. Ged- 
des’ standard, the yearly increased product 
would be worth 75 millions of dollars. Good 
farming would soon pay our national debt. 
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FrrEwoop ON THE Pratrres.—The imopres- 
sion, once entertained, that trees would not flour- 
ish on the prairies, is found to be erroneous. 
Wherever young trees have been planted and 
cultivated, and protected from the ravages of 
vermin and cattle, they grow with astonishing 
rapidity. It is now calculated that a prairie 
farmer need wait only five years to grow wood 
enough from the seed and from transplanted 
seedlings to supply his own fire perpetually, and 
to keep up his fences. In a few years longer, 
the trees will give him abundance of timber for 
his own use, and to sell. A few trees recently 
measured in Iowa gave the following results: 
No. i, planted 20 years, measured 16 inches 
above the ground, 91 inches in circumference, 
and is estimated to contain 14 cords of wood. 
No, 2, planted 16 years, measured 76 inches, 
and will makeacord of wood. No.3 measured 
864 inches at 21 yearsof age. No. 4, 75 inches, 





and No. 5, 80 inches. It is estimated that some 
single acres of prairie-planted forest, 20 years 
out, will now cut 300 cords of wood to the acre. 
Facts like these account for the change that is 
taking place in public opinion in regard to the 
value of these lands. It is found in practice to 
be much easier to get wood upon the prairies 
than to get cleared fields in the timbered dis- 
tricts. The labor of clearing a farm upon heavy 
timbered land is immense, and many of the 
stumps linger through the first generation. 


Labor Essential in Agricultural Colleges. 








Messrs. Eprrors:—In the article on Agricul- 
tural Schools in your January number, objec- 
tion is made to making such institutions “ man- 
ual labor schools,” and to requiring of the stu- 
dents more labor than “enough to learn how 
to perform all kinds of farm labor.” The ¢talics 
are mine. If the writer means that the work 
on the farm should be for the student’s instruc- 
tion and not for his own profit (money) or the 
school’s, I agree with him; I only urge that for 
this purpose, much labor is essential. I remem- 
ber when a boy, to have seen a shoemaker bris- 
tle a thread hundreds of times, and I thought 
I knew how to doit, but when I tried, I couldn't. 
Are there not enough schools now that send out 
young men and women who know how to do 
almost everything, but who, when put to the 
test, can do nothing? The commercial colleges 
advertise their actual business departments as 
their chief attraction, medical student’s dissect, 
law students plead, midshipmen do the work 
of sailors as well as officers, young chemists 
work many hours in the laboratory for practice, 
and with all these the longer and harder the 
drill, the better. ’Tis a pretty race of farmers we 
educate(?), who walk out with kid gloves, cane, 
and sun umbrella, to witness the operations of 
farming, and learn how. In sober earnest, is it 
safe to let our young farmers taste the sweets of 
idleness, to let their muscles grow soft and their 
bones weak through inaction? Farmers must 
work with their own hands. Where is the college 
graduate who has any pursuit requiring manual 
labor? In their long course of study they have 
lost both taste for it, and strength. Is it worth 
nothing to retain habits of industry and strength ? 
Is three hours too much time for healthy exer- 
cise, too much for learning how to do all the 
operations of the farm, and practising upon 
them until all be both well understood and easily 
done in the best manner? I have it from the 
best authority that many of the graduates of 
the Michigan Agricultural College are proving 
themselves to be good practical farmers. They 
labor there three hours per day. G. W. J. 

_ 6 ee ee 
Encourage the Boys. 
—o—— 

A lad from Iowa writes us, that he thinks 
farmers’ sons ought to have a chance to earn 
something for themselves, to be allowed to make 
little ventures in stock-raising for pocket money, 
and tokeep them contented at home. We think 
so too. We suppose a great many farmers do 
this, certainly the great majority of our readers 
do. But many work their boys with as little 
consideration as they work hired men. They 
take no pains to make farm life attractive, and 
the boys are off at the earliest opportunity. 
They have no joyous memories to bind them to 
the spot that ought to be the dearest on earth. 
To learn the worth of money they must have 
money as the result of their labors. To form 
habits of faithfulness, carefulness and economy, 








these and other virtues must be rewarded. 
They should have responsibilities put upon 
them while they are very young, and be encour- 
aged to make money and to save it. Give them 
a hen, a goose, or turkey, a lamb, or pig, and 
let them have all they can make by good care 
and feeding. A boy of ten or twelve years of 
age, with a little instruction, can manage the 
poultry. Let him take it on shares and see 
what he can make out of it. Give him a patch 
for a garden, and, if near a market, Jet him sell 
what he can raise. Give him a half dozen ap- 
ple trees or pear trees, teach him to graft them, 
if they need it, and Jet the fruit be his. Give 
the boys an interest in your business, and make 
them intelligent in it, and they will not be in 
haste to Jeave the homestead. Encourage them 
to read agricultural papers and books, and the 
appetite will grow by what it feeds upon. 
The farm will be the scene of cheerful, well 
rewarded labor, and will always be loved. 





To Prevent Ruts in Roads, 


a 

The art of road-making is yet in its infancy 
in this country. The roads are not laid out, 
made, or repaired with reference to economy of 
draft in using them. Deep ruts are soon worn 
in them by the common vehicles that pass over 
them; and these grow worse and worse, until 
they are almost impassable in spring. Broad 
cart tires are a partial remedy for these. Long- 
er yokes, both for oxen, and for double horse 
wagons and carts, compelling the teams to walk 
in the same line with the wheels that come af- 
ter them, would be a still betterremedy. On 
most country roads there are two toe-paths and 
two ruts, and it is noticeable that the toe-paths 
are always in much the better order. Longer 
yokes would bring the paths and ruts together. 
The feet of the teams would break down the 
sides of the ruts, and fill them as fast as they 
were formed. This would improve the road 
bed, and make the draft of loads easier. We 
cannot shorten the axle trees without increasing 
the danger of upsetting, but we can lengthen 
the yokes with safety. Legislation is needed. 


— ¢ ——-@ eee 


DECREASE OF POPULATION IN AGRICULTUR- 
AL Districts.—The census of 1865, in Rhode 
Island, showsa decrease of population in five 
years, in the four farming counties, of 3,878, and 
an increase in Providence co., made up of the 
city of Providence and suburbs, of 14,228. To be 
sure, these were years of war, but the draft upon 
the country for soldiers was no greater than 
upon the city, and the decrease can not be fairly 
attributed to this cause. It is another indica- 
tion of that unhealthy public sentiment, which 
prompts men to abandon the slow gains and 
the substantial comforts of rural life for the rash 
speculations and unwholesome excitements of 
the city. The same process is going on in all 
the older States. The only increase of popula- 
tion is in the cities and villages. If people 
could better their condition by the change, noth- 
ing could be said against it, but this is rarely 
the case. Ninety-five in a hundred who under- 
take business in the city fail. On the farm, com- 
paratively few fail, and the failures are usually 
traceable to moral, rather than commercial or 
natural causes. Society must be in an unhealthy 
condition where production does not exceed 
consumption. Rhode Island, with its unrivaled 
facilities for sea manures, aside from the stable, 
the best and cheapest in the world, ought to feed 
its own population and show a substantial in- 
crease in the farming districts for generations, 
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MOUNTAIN SHEEP. (Ovis montana.)—From Stuptes sy Wm. H. BEARD.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


The Rocky Mountain Sheep or Big Horn. 


(Ovis montana.) 





This is a giant sheep, one of the Mouffions, and 
closely allied to the Argali of Siberia, (Caprovis 
Argali), but not so large, and to the Aoudad or 
Bearded Argali of Northern Africa. It is found 
in the Rocky Mountains, and is of a solitary 
disposition, being not often found in larger 
flocks than 12 or 15, although sometimes per- 
haps as many as thirty may be found together. 
The male is remarkable for its immense horns. 
The writer of this has seen a pair measuring 3 
feet 4 inches in length, and used as rockers for 
achair. They are of great strength, presenting 
an appearance as if they were transversely 
grooved. These animals jump from great 
hights, and aresaid toland ontheir horns. Old 
hunters affirm this to be true, and are ready to 
swear that they have seen them do so. The 
writer has seen them jump, and thinks it may be 
so. At all events, the horns always present a 
decidedly battered appearance, which, however, 
may come from their conflicts with one another. 





“Mm ] 
They are very difficult to approach, and upon 


the first appearance of danger, the one first per- 
ceiving it utters a peculiar cry, sounding like a 
whistle, when they all scamper off to their hid- 
ing places in the rocks, from which they can 
not be hunted out. They frequent the most in- 
accessible places, and never come into the yal- 
leys to feed, preferring to crop the small tufts 
of grass and herbage to be found upon the crags. 
Their wool or hair is short and thick, and would 
hardly be profitable for any manufacturing pur- 
pose,even if it could be obtained in large quantity. 
The flesh is excellent, being considered far su- 
perior in flavor to the finest mountain venison. 
Their color is variable, changing with the sea- 
son, from nearly white to a yellowish brown. 
The largest one ever seen by the writer, was 
nearly 3 feet 6 inches in hight at the shoulders, 
but this is an unusual size. They have been 
known to weigh as much as 350 pounds, but 
one of 225 to 250 pounds is about the average. 
The female differs from the male in size, and in 
the shape of the horns, which are small, and re- 
semble a goat’s horns going straight back in- 





stead of curling, like those of the male. Our 
engraving is composed, by permission, from 
sketches recently made by one of our first artists. 
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Fremontia Californica. 
spaiaieioe 


The English and other European horticultur- 
ists were last year much pleased with the flower- 
ing of one of our California shrubs, the Fre- 
montia, and—as we wish to keep our readers 
advised of whatever is receiving attention at 
home or abroad—we arranged to have it en- 
graved. A Boston Horticultural journal has 
recently brought out a figure, purporting to be 
the Fremontia,accompanied by an article “adapt- 
ed” from a French periodical, which gives so 
incorrect a representation of the flower that we 
are induced to publish our engraving, which we 
intended to reserve until some of our nursery- 
men should announce that plants could be had. 
Why a journal styling itself “American,”,should 
go abroad for an account of an American plant, 
discovered by an American explorer, first de- 
scribed by one of our own botanists, in one of 
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FREMONTIA CALIFORNICA, 


our own publications, we are at a loss to under- 
stand. Boston people stand preéminent in hor- 
ticulture, but they have hard work with their 
botany. Hovey’s Magazine will persist in call- 
ing things by wrong names, and gets properly 
called to account hy the Gardener’s Monthly, 
and now this “American” journal gives 
us an engraving which must be a puzzler to 
any one who wished to make out the struc- 
ture of the flowers. We will not assert that 
nature could not produce such a flower as they 
figure, but we can safely say that she never did. 
The engraving we present is from the original 
specimen, brought home by Gen. (then Col.) 
Fremont, and was not discovered in his expe- 
dition to the “Rocky Mountains,” but in that 
made some years later to California. It grows 
along the sides of the Sierra Nevada, and upon 
the Coast Range, being rather unequally distrib- 
uted. It may be properly claimed as a shrub, 
but it sometimes forms a small tree from 20 to 30 
feet high. We have asection of a trunk of Fre- 
montia, 5"|. inches in diameter, with very hard 
and close grained wood. The form of the leaves 
is shown in the engraving; the older ones are 
often 3 inches in diameter, green above, and of a 
rusty color on the under side. The flowers, which 
are of a bright golden yellow, are succeeded by 
a downy capsule, that much resembles that 
borne by the common Rose of Sharon (Hibiscus 
Syriacus). The shrub was first described by 
Doct. Torrey, in the Smithsonian Contributions 
in 1850-—-and properly bears the name of one 
to whom we are so much indebted for a knowl- 
edge of the vegetation of the far West. Al- 
though this shrub has been so long known to 








botanists, as is ustially the case with American 
plants, it first appears in cultivation in the gar- 
dens of Europe. We hope it may soon be 
found in those of this country, and prove hardy. 


A Variegated Astilbe. 








In a notice of Astilbe Japonica, (Spirea 
Japonica of some catalogues,) given in January 
last, (page 22,) allusion was made to a variegated 
leaved form. Mr. Peter Henderson has recently 
afforded us an opportunity to see this variety 
in great perfection. We were so pleased with 
the plant that, notwithstanding the difficulty of 
adequately representing its beauty in black and 
white, we give an engraving of a single leaf. 
Imagine golden lines in place of the white, and 
a dark green instead of the black, and a tuft of 
such leaves a foot across, and some idea may 
be had of this most beautiful production. The 
plant will doubtless be hardy, and we hope that 
it will soon be abundant enough to become ac- 
cessible to all, as it is one of the most beautiful 
of what the gardeners will persist in calling 
by the absurd name of “ foliaged plants.” 


The Horticultural Value of Cats. 


—_—~—— 





Puss hasa bad name among our fruit-growing 
friends, and a still worse name among the little 
birds that seek shelter in our gardens and or- 
chards, if they had a chance to speak their sen- 
timents. If they could hold a convention and 
assert “bird’s rights,” puss would either be 
banished, kept in close quarters, or furnished 











VARIEGATED ASTILBE. 


with a bell necklace to warn all useful birds of 
her stealthy approach. The ostensible use of 
cats is to keep rats and mice in check. When 
well trained, they do this. But a great many 
cats of low breeding, or spoiled in education, 
fail in this essential point. They will not attack 
even when the rat squeals,as Mr. Deanagon 
would say. ‘They are dainty, aristocratic ani- 
mals, that have forgotten what they were made 
for, like certain bipeds of a higher order. They 
eschew rat sirloin and affect chicken, and 
feathered game in general. The sparrows, 
thrushes, wrens and martins that make constant 
warfare upon insects, are kept in mortal fear 
by puss. She runs her Jong claws into the box- 
es where they build their nests, climbs into the 
trees and gobbles whole broods of young robins. 
Cats with kit#ens are especially ravenous and 
destructive among the birds. They depopulate 
the garden, and wander off to distant meadows 
and woods after the tender, half grown game. 
One cat will readily destroytwo hundred birds 
in a single season. It is easy to see how much 
cats may do to destroy the balance of nature, 
and leave insects to multiply without let or 
hindrance from our useful feathered friends. 

We cannot in all cases get along without cats, 
but we may do much to keep their increase 
within proper limits, and much to protect the 
birds against their attacks, The birds that 
breed in boxes, like the martins, wrens, English 
sparrows and blue-birds, may have their homes 
isolated on poles, or in other ways, so that cats 
can not get atthem, A piece of sheet iron or 
old tin, a foot wide or more, around the body 
of a tree a few feet from the ground, will be 
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proof against pussy’s claws, and make the bird- 
lings in the branches above secure. The robins 
sometimes build in the wall,or on fences very 
near the ground, but will build in trees if they 
have them. Evergreen trees are favorite breed- 
ing places for several kinds of birds. If the 
old tin is not convenient, pare pussy’s nails occa- 
sionally. The tin is the least trouble, and if 
you put it up to shield the nests, you will have 
your reward in abundant bird songs all through 
the summer, in fewer insects, and more fruit. 
CONNECTICUT. 
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Grape Trellises. 
aa 

Many persons who have planted vines, will 
this season, for the first time, put up trellises, 
and we have many letters asking what kind 
shall be made. We have published so much 
upon this subject that it seems like repetition 
to introduce it again. Mr. Knox’s trellis, of 
wooden slats, was figured in April, 1863, p. 116. 
Mr. Fuller's trellis, of horizontal wooden strips 
at top and bottom, and vertical wires, was 
figured and described in August, 1863, page 244. 
In April last, we gave Dr. May’s illustrations 
of the trellis of horizontal wires, most in use in 
the West. Of course the form of trellis will 
depend much upon the system of training. 
Where the double arm and spur system is fol- 
lowed, Mr. Fuller thinks that he demonstrates 
the superiority and cheapness of vertical wires. 
But this is not the system adopted in the large 
vineyards of the West, and there they use hori- 
zontal wires, and the hints of Doct. May will be 
found useful. In small vineyards, where hori- 
zontal wires are used, it will be found conve- 
nient to have a contrivance for tightening them. 
A screw swivel, such as is often used for 
tightening the frames of wood saws, can be 
easily adapted to this purpose, and a person, with 
alittle ingenuity, can be relieved from all trouble 
from the sagging of the wires. There is -one 
advantage in the vertical supports of Messrs. 
Knox and Fuller,—the one using wooden slats, 
and the other upright wires. There is not that 
constant strain upon the posts at the ends of 
the rows that there is when horizontal wires are 
employed. They also admit of a saving of tim- 
ber, as short locust posts can be put in the 
ground, to which uprights of less durable wood 
can be spiked. An inspection of the trellises of 
both these vine-growers, shows that the plan of 
either is perfectly practical, according to their 
modes of training, though in the method of 
training followed at Hammondsport, and other 
large grape-growing regions, where the long- 
arm system is not followed, they consider it 
better and cheaper to use horizontal wires. 
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Wanted—A Horticultural Society. 


-_—e- 

For once, we write a local article. We need 
a Horticultural Society, just here in New York, 
the commercial emporium, the center to which 
everything that is transportable and worth sell- 
ing, tends. We would not ignore the valuable 
services of horticultural associations elsewhere, 
but one is needed here. We have only that 
anomalous association, the Farmers’ Club, which 
will give a remedy for itch, with the same facil- 
ity that it discusses the latest pear. It wil] 
have a Strawberry Show this month, to which 
we hope all our readers within reach will con- 
tribute and make a visit. All these things are 
well, and it is well to offer liberal premiums for 
the best quart of this and that variety of fruit, 

The prizes will be very welcome to those who 











get them, and the public will be gratified by the 
sight of a fine display. We ask for more than 
this—a society whose mature judgment on a 
new fruit or flower, shall outweigh all dollars— 
whose simple certificate shall be more valuable 
than green-backs. Who cares to know who can 
raise the largest quart of Triomphe de Gand ?— 
any one can do great things if he coaxes prop- 
erly. What we do want to know is this; is this 
new fruit or flower, so praised, worth buying; is 
this a new thing or some old one with a new 
name. Then again, as many meritorious things 
have died for want of proper notice as there have 
been miserable ones puffed into undue notoriety. 
Let us have a society to settle things. It needs 
some money, but more brains. It needs a class 
of men with knowledge, and without any in- 
terest in the mercantile aspects of the matter. 

Have we these?—New York can not be so 
badly off as to say no! Good Mr. Greeley tried 
to do something when he offered premiums that 
must have dissatisfied as many as they pleased, 
no matter how they were decided. Under prop- 
er advice, such liberality might have produced 
some good result. Now, it is interminable 
bickering. Are there not enough pomologists 
and florists in and around New York to give us 
such a society? We don’t mean those who al- 
Ways want to say “I,” and make their own 


little patch the criterion for the rest of the world, | 


and talk the thing to death, as other societies 
have been killed—but good, zealous horticul- 
turists, who believe that horticulture is some- 
thing beyond dollars—that it is an important 
element in our National prosperity, that it is a 
great humanizing influence, now often pervert- 
ed, and that it belongs to the great city of the 
Union, which has liberally provided for other 
elevating arts, to do something for horticulture. 

This is a subject that we have long had under 
consideration, and are induced to speak now by 
looking over Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist, and 
seeing—to use a vulgarism—the “perfect slather- 
ing” the author, with the aid of Mr. Downing, 
gives the nursery names of currants. We can 
not expect that such work will be done by pri- 
vate individuals at their own expense, nor that 
the decision of individuals, however eminent 
they may be, will carry the weight of the dic- 
tum of a society—such a society as we hope to 
see sooner or later established. 
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Picking Berries for Market. 
—_——o-—— 

The success of small fruit culture depends 
upon several other things than the choice of 
suitable soil and productive varieties. There 
must be ready access to market, and abundant 
labor to gather the crops, just at the right time. 
So perishable are most of the small fruits, that 
a day’s delay in either picking, or in transporta- 
tion, may seriously reduce the returns. Both 
forethought and capital must have been em- 
ployed in providing an abundant stock of bas- 
kets, crates and other packages—enough to al- 
low the grower to goon with gathering in spite 
of any delay in returning packages. As many 
hands are needed to gather the berries, the cul- 
tivation of small fruits must of necessity be car- 
ried on in thickly settled communities. In the 
great berry regions, picking time levels sacial 
distinctions, and the poor and well to do, young 
and old, black and white, find plenty of work, at 
paying prices. The season begins with strawber- 
ries, then come raspberries, which, followed by 
blackberries, prolong the season through several 
weeks. A shed or shanty is erected in the 
field for “headquarters,” where cmpty baskets 











are to be had, and to which the fruit is brought. 
Each picker has a basket stand or tray, which is 
a shallow box with a handie, and large enough 
to hold from 6 to 12 baskets, according to the 
size. A row or bed is assigned to each picker, 
who is expected to gather all the fruit, good or 
bad, that is ripe at the time. Assorting is done 
by the picker, who reserves one or two baskets 
for the inferior berries, and puts only good ones 
in the others. This is found to be much better 
than assorting the berries after they are brought 
in, as it saves one handling. The baskets are 
rounded up, in order that they may be at least 
level full when they reach the consumer. When 
a picker has filled all the baskets, she (or he) 
brings them to headquarters and reccives as 
many ticketsas there are full baskets, fills up the 
stand with empty baskets, and starts anew. The 
basket are put at once into the crates, (the in- 
ferior berries being kept separate,) which, as soon 
as full, are fastened up, and are ready to go off. 
When the picker accumulates tickets, (represent- 
ing each a basket,) enough to amount to a half 
dollar or a dollar, they are exchanged for one of 
these denominations. These larger tickets are re- 
deemed by the proprietor. In some places they 
pass as currency at the stores. The price paid 
varies from twoto five cents a quart, and the 
pickers earn from $1.50 to $3 a day. Those 
who live within an easy distance of market, find 
it much better to send fruit by their own convey- 
ances than to forward it by rail. 

Picking commences as soon as the dew is off, 
and the fruit is started for market in time to 
reach its destination early the following morning. 
ae 
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Garden Irrigation.—2d Article. 


BY ‘‘TESUQUE,’’ NEW MEXICO. 

Those who have their gardens laid out for 
irrigation, as described in the March number, 
will soon begin to use the water; and in the 
month of May, in climates such as New Mexico, 
will use it pretty freely. 

Parsnips, carrots, beets, radishes, and all root 
crops should have water, and have the beds well 
filled with it, at most, five or six days after be- 
ing sown. By watering them at this time, the 
ground is well soaked, and, besides giving the 
seed an early start, it obviates the necessity of 
watering the plants when just appearing, and 
when, very likely, there are frosty nights; and at 
such times very young plants are more or less 
injured, or at least put back. 

Early peas should get water often, and always 
be watered two or three days before picking for 
market, if you wish them to fill well. 

Turnips willspeak as plainly as any vegetable 
need, when they require water, and in dry cli- 
mates do not leave them any longer without it, 
after the leaves begin to call for it, than you 
would your best cow ; don’t put it off for a day 
or two, or you may insure a crop of pithy, 
strong flavored roots, entirely unfit for the table. 

Cabbages, cauliflowers, broccoli, and the rest 
of the cabbage tribe, should be transplanted into 
beds well watered overnight; and the day after 
transplanting, another slight watering is neces- 
sary; after the plants are well established they 
are not apt, in an ordinary season, to need irriga- 
ting oftener than every two weeks, until they 
commence heading, and then, every tendays. If 
lice are found on any of the plants in a bed, 
pull the plants up previous to irrigating, as the 
lice are liable to wash from one to the other, 

When the lice have commenced on plants 
that are not higher than the borders, by filling 
the bed so that the plants are immersed for q 
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few minutes, and then letting the water off rap- 
idly at the opposite side, into the ditch that is 
not being used, one can often thoroughly cleanse 
the bed of these pests. Onions need water about 
as often as cabbage, but not so much at once. 
Spinach should be watered over night, when 
picking for market, and immediately after, in 
hot weather. Lettuce, we transplant in wet 
beds, and irrigate in all respects as directed for 
cabbage. Cucumbers need water in this climate, 
at least once a week, but not heavy waterings. 

Celery, in trenches, must have a sink at the 
end of each trench to serve as explained in the 


March number, and when hilling up the plants, . 


leave each side of the trench lower than the 
center, until you are on a level with the surface ; 
by this means you can run the water on without 
covering the hills, for if you allow water to go 
down into the heart of the plant, for a few 
times, it will cause your celery to rot; through- 
out the growing season celery will require 
water nearly as often as cabbage. 

Pepper: water often until it has attained the 
growth at which you expect it to mature, then 
give it but very little, as it retards the ripening. 

Tomatoes need more care in the watering 
than any other vegetable; when the plants are 
first put out, they should be transplanted into 
wet beds, as for cabbage; -then see that they are 
erect before irrigating, and let on the water 
slowly, taking care not to cover the crowns of the 
plants ; and at no time let over two inches 
of water on your plants, or they will either 
wither, or stop growing entirely ; tomatoes need 
water often to get an early crop, but in very 
Jimited quantities. 

And now, supposing that your garden is able 
to wait a day or so, and that there is nothing 
that can be hurt by so waiting, then, the best 
times for irrigating are: cloudy days, and moon- 
light nights; but if the plants really need water, 
irrigate them at any time. 

It is well, with your crops that have to be 
thinned, totake them in rotation; and the beds of 
carrots, beets, etc., which you intend to thin 
next day should be watered the night before ; 
or eyen better, early the same morning; by this 
method you can work among them much easier, 
as you can pull out those which need remoy- 
ing without injuring the rest. 

Hot-beds can be irrigated as soon asthe plants 
are up, by cutting a hole in the back board of 
the frame, the bottom of which should be on a 
level with the soil; by spouts from the ascequia 
you can water many hot-beds while you would 
be sprinkling one. The above remarks as re- 
gards time between waterings, etc., must not, 
in all cases, be closely followed, as difference in 
climate, soil, situation, ete., will cause a differ- 
ence in the need of water; I have shown here 
as nearly as possible what is required in this 
section of country, but it isa thing in which 
every man must rely on his own judgment, tak- 
ing care, ina dry climate, never to miss seeing 
his whole crop, at least every two days, as 
plants that to-day look fresh and appear to be 
doing well, may to-morrow show signs of dis- 
tress. It is well for beginners to rather overdo 
their irrigating than to err on the other side, 
and to bear in mind that the great cause of cab- 
bage lice, and many other troubles to the gar- 
dener in all climates, is—drouth. 
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BeppiIneG PLANTS, such as Verbenas, Lanta- 
nas, Gazanias, etc., make a much better show 
if pegged down. Hair-pins, hooked sticks, ete., 
are used, as well as a strip of bass matting put 
over them, with both ends thrust into the ground, 








Flower Garden Experience. 
—_—~— 

If persons, instead of writing us essays on the 
beauty of flowers and the pleasures of garden- 
ing, would tell us their experience and the cir- 
cumstances that led to their success or failure, 
we should print more of their letters than we 
do. Miss O. M. Luke, Trumbull Co., Ohio, 
gives us a clever bit of flower garden ex- 
perience, from which we extract the following, 
with the remark that her plan of protecting 
seedlings with leaf mold is an excellent one, 
and followed by some of our best growers. 

“T have always been a great lover of flowers, 
and have tried various experiments on some of 
them, marking, with the greatest pleasure,each 
new feature, which my experiments produce. 

“Sweet Williams and Pinks are my hobbies 
now. Some seeds of these were sent to me by 
a friend, two years ago last August. Two weeks 
after I received them, I had a bed made about 
8 feet long, and 1 foot wide, upon which I spread 
one peck of leached ashes, one of stone-coal 
cinders, and about the same of well rotted chip 
manure, being careful to have them all raked 
through the soil. Then, after sowing my seeds, 
I covered them very slightly by raking the 
compost over them. The plants came up very 
thick, and grew about two inches before winter. 
I thought best to protect them during the 
winter by acovering of leaf muck from the 
woods. In the spring, after removing the muck 
from their tops, they looked very green. I wa- 
tered them during the summer season about 
once a week with soapsuds. 

“They grew thriftily and needed very little 
weeding. The second winter, I protected them 
by a covering of brush and straw, removing it 
in the spring, and last June they blossomed. I 
wish every reader of the American Agriculturist 
could have seen them. The Sweet William 
stalks were all about two-and-a-half feet high, 
and measured about two-and-a-half inches 
around. Such a variety of colors I had never be- 
fore seen. They were ringed, streaked, speckled 
and plain, of almost every shade; some were 
double, others measured an inch-and-a-half 
across each flower, with a fine deep fringe 
around their edges. There was one stalk with 
three different varieties of colors growing on the 
same stem; but on different little branches. 
Every one who saw them said they never had 
seen any thing like them before.” 
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Transplanting Seedlings. 





There will be much transplanting done this 
month, in both the kitchen and flower garden, 
and with varying success. There are some 
who seem to do the work very roughly and al- 
ways succeed, while others appear to be very 
painstaking and have bad luck. A plant, in its 
removal from the seed-bed, will lose more or 
less of its root fibres, and as all the leaves 
usually remain, the present surface of the 
leaves is all out of proportion to that of the 
roots, and unless in a very damp time, the plant 
will wilt from the loss of moisture by evapora- 
tion. It is always preferable to do the work on a 
damp day, not somuch on account of the moist- 
ure in the ground asof thatin theair. The few 
last hours of day-light are to be preferred, as 
plants set atthat time havea chance to recover, 
in a measure, during the coo] night. The soil in 
which the plants are to be placed should haye 
been recently worked, so that only fresh and 
mellow earth can come in contact with the 








roots. Water the seed-bed thoroughly, and 
take up the plants with care, and set them out 
as soon as possible. Much of the success de- 
pends on bringing the soil in close contact with 
the roots. Where a dibber is used for making 
the holes, an unskillful workman is very apt not 
to properly fill the hole made by the dibber, and 
as & consequence, a portion of the roots are 
surrounded by air instead of earth. For this 
reason, those who have but little transplanting 
to do, and are not practised in the use of the 
dibber, had better make broader holes with the 
point of a garden trowel, and when the plant 
is set, fill the earth in carefully, and crowd it 
down firmly. Always have the ground marked 
off beforehand, so that no time need be lost in 
looking out for the proper distances; besides 
the work will be more regular. 

In larger operations, there is a division of la- 
bor; one carries a basket containing the plants, 
which are kept thoroughly wetted, and drops 
them at the proper places, and another sets them. 

When plants are brought from a distance, 
and must be put out without waiting for favor- 
able weather, it is best to make rather large 
holes with a trowel, fill each with water, and 
set the plants. By a division of labor it may be 
done much more rapidly than one would sup- 
pose. Ina very light soil, in a hot, dry time, we 
have practised this without the loss of a plant. 

Seedlings that are to be kept out of the ground 
for any great length of time should have their 
roots puddled, by mixing up a thin mud of 
loam, and enveloping the roots in it. 

0 > ——————— 
A Fruit Critic Criticised. 
ge 

The farmer of Edgewood, in a recent number 
of the American Journal of Horticulture, ad- 
vances some very sceptical and heterodox no- 
tions in pomology, calculated to discourage im- 
provement in this fine art, He says: “I doubt 
very much if the finest flavored fruits can be 
grown as easily as the grosser tasting ones.” 
And again, “in the pear line, it is quite possible 
that, with great nicety of treatment, both in 
garden culture and in the ripening process, 
(which last counts for a great deal,) a higher and 
finer flavor may be given to the Beurré Diel, or 
the Flemish Beauty, or the Beurré d’ Anjou, or 
even the Duchess, than belongs ordinarily to the 
Bartlett. But put the Bartlett in comparison 
with either, under fair average treatment, and 
upon ordinary garden Jands, and I think two 
luscious Bartletts will present themselves, to one 
of either the other names.” The idea here ad- 
vanced, that the finer kinds of pears require 
specially nice treatment in order to succeed, is 
mischievous, and is certainly not sustained by 
facts. The Seckel, the highest flavored of all 
pears, is even more hardy than the Bartlett, and 
will bear good fruit in almost any soil that is 
adapted to the pear. It is improved in size by 
high cultivation, but that is true of all pears— 
and of the Bartlett as well. We donot think 
the flavor of the Seckel is improved by its size, 
The Flemish Beauty and the Beurré Diel, upon 
ordinary garden Jands, and with the fair aver- 
age treatment, haye always borne as well as the 
Bartlett, in our experience, The Beurré d’An- 
jou is a newer pear, but it is notoriously a good 
grower and bearer, and may prove itself adapt- 
ed to as wide a range of soil and climate as the 
Bartlett. The Duchess is more fastidious about 
its soil, but where it finds congenial aliment, it 
is as easily raised, ripens as well, and keeps bet- 
ter than the Bartlett. We found four large, 
well grown trees, upon pear stock standing in a 
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common meadow, three years ago, in West- j ago, from our contemporary of the Gardeners 


chester County. They have never had any 
special care, apparently; they stand in sward 
land, and yet for three years 
in succession, they have 
borne abundant crops. A 
cow-pasture seedling could 
not be more hardy, or bear 
with more uniformity. This 
rariety, we are told, docs 
very well at New Haven, 
and is comparatively worth- 
less at Hartford. This de- 
pends, we suppose, not at 
all upon treatment or cul- 
ture, but upon the original 
character of the soil. The 
Paradise d’Automne, the 
Muskingum, the St. Ghis- 
lain, pears of exquisite 
flavor, are quite as success- 
ful with us as the Bartlett. 
In soil that suits them, with- 
out any special manipula- 
tion or culture, we think 
they can be grown with as 
much uniformity and in as 
large quantity. This, we 
think, is true of many other 
pears of the first quality. 
Farmers, and beginners in 
fruit culture, should not be 
discouraged from trying to 
grow the best varieties, by 
the idea that they require 
specially nice treatment. 
They will do better with 
this than without it, as the 
Bartlett will, but they are 
quite as likely to succeed 
with ordinary care. The 
best are quite as likely to 
succeed in your soil and 
climate as inferior varieties. 
Therefore, plant them. A great deal of horti- 
cultural writing is an account of local experience, 
valuable as far as it goes, but it should be dis- 
tinctly stated that they are only individual opin- 
ions. Noone man is able to lay down rules 
for the whole extent of this vast country. 
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Propagation by Layers. 











Many plants are multiplied in this way more 
readily than in any other. Indeed, there are 
some plants that will make natural layers with- 
out any help, as they put out roots whenever 
the joints of the prostrate branches come in 
contact with the soil. Among our herbaceous 
plants, the Verbena and squash are familiar 
illustrations. Most of our climbing plants are 
readily multiplied in this way, and one can in- 
crease his stock of Wistarias, Honeysuckles, 
etc., very rapidly, to say nothing of the Grape, 
a plant notoriously of easy propagation by 
layers. With many of our shrubs, such as the 
Wiegela, the present season’s growth may be 
Jayered as soon as it gets firm, as may that of 
roses and many others. Give well prepared 
soil, and if there is likely to be suffering from 
drouth, put over a mulch. Moss is excellent 
for this purpose, and a large flat stone is not bad. 

The necessity for making a cut in the part 
layered, will depend upon the facility with 
which the plant forms roots. If a eut is to be 
made, let it be on the upper side of the branch, 
and not on the under side, as is recommended 
in the older works. The hint we got, long 


’ 


Monthly, and have practiced it so successfully, 
that we wonder we did not think of it ourselves. 





THE DUTCHMAN'S PIPE (Aristolochia Sipho.) 


| The Dutchman's Pipe,—(Aristolochia Sipho.) 
nt 

This is a climber that we very much admire, 
fora fine specimen of it is among the earliest 
| plants we remember. Though a native of our 
Northern States, and one that is very valuable 
for covering a moderate space with copious fo- 
liage, it is very little in use in this country. The 
vigorous growth of its twining branches, and 
the luxuriance of its foliage—the heart-shaped 
leaves being often a foot across—make it a val- 
uable plant. Its remarkable flowers, though 
not showy, will attract the attention of the cu- 
rious. They have a brownish-purple color, and 
a shape so singularly like that of a pipe, as to 
suggest its common name. The readers of last 
year’s Agriculturist will recollect that the flow- 
er of this plant was cited by Professor Gray 
| among those in which the fertilization must, 
| of necessity, be effected by the agency of insects. 
| The engraving gives a very good representa- 
| tion of the flower of the natural size, and of the 
| young leaves. Thisspecies is found from Penn- 
| sylvania, southward and westward, but is hardy 
| in most parts of New England and Northern 
| New York. Though it is readily multiplied 
| from cuttings of the partly ripened wood, our 
| nurserymen charge 75 cents a plant, which is 
| more than they do for many exotic things. A 
| low species, about a foot high, is Avvstolochia 
| Serpentaria, the Virginia Snakeroot, which 
| formerly had a reputation as a remedy for the 
| bite of poisonous snakes, and it is a little re- 

markable that species of Aristolochia growing 








in widely separated countries, have a reputation 
as ‘‘Snakeroots.” Some tropical species, with 
very large flowers, are grown as curious orna- 
ments of the Green-house. 
The writer discovered in 
Napa Valley, California, a 
new species, which is called 
Aristolochia tomentosa, in the 
report of the Mexican 
Boundary Survey. It is a 
very vigorous climber, with 
downy leaves, and very large 
flowers. We hope some of 
our many subscribers in that 
beautiful Valley, will be so 
kind as to send us some 
roots or seeds of this species. 
ae 

Zinc Labels and the Ink. 

Zine labels, marked with 
an ink containing a salt of 
copper, have Jong been in 
use, and have great durabfl- 
ity. The old ink consisted 
of sulphate of copper, sal- 
ammoniae and lampblack, 
mixed with water. The on- 
ly use of the lampblack is 
to make the ink visible at 
the instant of writing. Our 
friend, Horticola, whose 
hints we have before pre- 
sented, sends us a specimen 
of a zine label written with 
his ink, which seems to be 
as legible and as indelible a 
label, as one could wish. He 
is very curious in the way 
of inks, and has tried all 
that have been proposed. 
He has finally settled down 
upon a formula, which, re- 
duced to convenient quanti- 
ties to order from an apothecary, is: Sul- 
phate of copper, 6 grains; water, 1 ounce ; dis- 
solve, and add sal-ammoniac, 3 grains, and sul- 
phuric acid, 20 drops. This may be used with 
a quill or gold pen, or even witli those stcel 
pens that have a coating of copper or similar 
metalon them. Zinc, and all other labels, should 
be tied in a manner that will not constrict the 
growing limb. Lead wire answers very well. 
Horticola is very much pleased with his expe- 
rience with a peculiarly dressed leather for 
tying, known among dealers as lace-leather. 
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Rep Parnt my THE GARDEN.—In looking 
over the proofs of Mohr’s work on the grape, 
we notice many little practical hints. Among 
others, he recommends that the handles of 
pruning knives and all other implements liable 
to be lost, be painted of a bright red. The han- 
dles of knives and other small tools are usually 
of a color so near that of the soil, or that of the 
branches of trees and vines, that it is not easy 
to find them, if carelessly misplaced. He also 
recommends the same color for wires used 
for low trellises for vines, etc., as wires of the 
ordinary color are not readily seen by strangers. 
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SEEDS OF Witp Piants.—Those who wish 
to introduce the early flowering wild plants into 
their grounds, should look out for seeds as soon 
as they ripen, and if it is desirable to remove the 
roots, put a mark of some kind near the plant, 
so that it will be seen when the foliage is dead. 
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Fig. 1.—OUR RUSTIC SEATS. 


Stumps, Quilts, and Counterpanes. 
PRIZE ESSAY BY MISS EVA M. COLLINS. 
—-e— 

Jennie and I haye spent the morning among the 
hemlocks. We started out after breakfast with 
knives and baskets, for moss, with which to dec- 
orate our stump. An old sugar maple, standing 
hy the south dining-room door, had been dying 
by inches for years;—with the exception of the 
year it was struck by lightning, when it tooka 
long stride in its process of decay. Its size sensi- 
bly diminished as its dead branches were one after 
another cut away, while the size of the hollow in 
its trunk was as visibly augmented, (Fig. 2,) until it 
would admit almost any of us but father. Last fall 
we discovered a number of new fissures through to 
the outside, and that it had become so open that 
Jennie could no longer hide there; it was but a 
shell, and the first 
frost proved a feather 
a too much in its cap, 
and one morning we 
found it scattered 
about on the ground 
in particles,somewhat 
larger than those of 
the ‘‘ One-hoss shay,’’ 
of poetic fume. Father 
spoke once of having 
' the roots dug out, but 
the majority exclaim- 
ed against the mea- 
sure, and triumphed 
as usual. Itwas such 
a beautiful stump, of 
historic fame! All that 
was left of the very tree into which our great, great 
grandmother climbed, when she was a little girl at 
home alone, to hide away from the unfriendly In- 
dians, whom she heard coming, and who killed 
her- dog, that now lies buried under the tree, 
and stole all the hams; and no one knows what 
might have become of her had she made a lisp of a 
sound. It reminds us too of the wolves she was 80 
courageously driving away with fire-brands, when 
she was boiling sugar, in the night, but which 
turned out to be our great, great grandfather, 
from over the creek, who was merely testing the 
bravery of the pretty maiden, and had come through 
the woods—a meadow now—to sit up and watch the 
syrup with her, Oh! the stump tells us many a 





Fig. 2.—THE OLD STUMP. 





Fig. 5.—PATTERN FOR QUILT. 


tale of the past, and it seems almost like sacrilege 
not to cherish it still. Soon after the tree fell 





suckle there. The flowers are now filling the air 
with the sweetest fragrance. This spring, he drove 
in a strong, branching stick for a support for the 
Ivy, which used to run wild over the tree, and fast- 
ened rude seats among the roots. Katie has plant- 
ed arose tree on the other side, and Jennie and I 
have added our gift of moss. The stump is already 
a pleasing rustic ornament, and has the present 
appearance of Fig. 1, and promises to be a fa- 
vorite family retreat in the warm summer days to 
come, and an eloquent stump speaker of the past. 

I had been saving paper rags all winter, having 
in view a white spread for my bed. The idea has 
prevailed with us that patchwork quilts alone were 
suitable in rooms that were commonly used. A 
patchwork quilt isa perpetual annoyance to me. 
The three that I pieced myself before I was five 
years old, my only ones indeed, were stored away 
on a shelf in the upper hall closet—carefully folded 
wrong side out, because I could never bear to sec a 
feature of one of them—until the Sanitary Com- 
mission absorbed them. I only hope their presence 
afforded as signal relief to some poor soldiers, a3 
their absence to ‘‘a friend.” However, I totally 
relinquished my purpose of buying a spread, the 
first time I had an opportunity to price them, and 
let the rags go for tin as usual, but did not renounce 
my intention of having one nevertheless. We have 
some toarse, heavy, double-width sheets, which 
Charlie had at College, but which have been used 
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Fig. 4.—THE QUILT COMPLETED. 

very little since, on account of being soheavy. I 
thought the groundwork of the counterpane I was 
examining, was not very unlike Charlie’s shects, 
barring the price; so I told our storekeeper “I 
would not take any to-day,’’ and hastened home to 
see what could be done with one of them. After 





Fig. 5.—How IT LOOKS. 


spreading it over the bed, and looking at it from all 
sides, I removed it to my large work table—the 
floor—and, bearing in mind the dimensions of the 
bed, with a large bowl and small meat-platter, drew 
a design in dots, and worked in double candle wick- 
ing with a darning needle over a smaller table, like 
that shown in Fig. 5. The wicking is merely drawn 
once through the cloth at each dot *, and the ends 
are trimmed off about athird of an inch in length. 
It was some trouble to make it, and when finished 
it looked as in Fig. 4. It took all my leisure 
time for three or four days; but it pays capitally, 





because I am so well satisfied with it, and it looks 
£0 nicely on my bed, (Fig. 5). Mary says she has 








Fig. 6.—WHIPPING IT OUT. 


seen wick spreads before, and that they will wash. 
It is only necessary to fasten them strongly with 
clothes’ pins to a high line, Fig. 6, and frequently 
whip them out while drying. Katie and Jennie are 
thinking of making one for their room, but say 
they shall improvise a prettier pattern than mine, 
Leaves from the Diary of a Yourg House- 


keeper.—No. IV. 
PRIZE ESSAY BY MRS, LAURA E. LYMAN, 
——— 

June 10th.—Mother has been passing a week with 
me. She seemed very much pleased with all my 
household arrangements. I took a deal of pride in 
showing her that the efforts she had made to teach 
me the art of housekeeping, had not been fruitless, 
and that the maxims she used to inculcate were 
not forgotten in my economy. How many thous- 
and times I have heard her repeat: ‘A place for 
everything, and everything in its place;’’ ‘A time 
for everything, and everything in its time;” 
‘Once well done is twice done.” I took her into 
my linen closet and showed her my sheets, snowy 
white and fol ed nicely, with sprigs of lavender be- 
tween. 1 gave her a peep into my cedar chest, 
where my woolens, furs, and winter clothing were 
stowed away, secure from the moths; and showed 
her my bags, banging each upon its own proper 
nail, with a label stitched upon it; one with all my 
paper patterns in it; another filled with pieces of 
silk; another with new calico pieces, and another 
with old; my two rag-bags, one for white and the 
other for colored; my barrel, in which all woolens 
destined for rugs and carpets are kept; my button 
bags, and all the series so arranged, that in the 
darkest night I can lay my hands on everything in 
the house which can possibly be called for; my 
old linen pieces clean and tied up in a roll ready for 
bandages or sore fingers; my woolen pieces for 
patches and my worn domestic for linings. All these 
little evidences that I remembered the lessons of 
thrift, order, and economy she had taught me, 
were exceedingly gratifying to her. 

In exploring the attic, she discovered two or 
three old-fashioned, rush-bottomed chairs, the 
frames of which were still sound as ever, though 
the rushes had long since disappeared. These, she 
said, could, with a little ingenuity, be covered, and 
with a coat of varnish, do service for another gener- 
ation. So we carried these specimens of a past 
age down into the kitchen, and stitched over the 
seat apiece of strong canvas which we covered 
with some furniture calico, and I have three new 
chairs in my kitchen which afford decidedly the 
most comfortable seats in it, except my sewing 
chair. The coat of varnish which I put on them 
makes them look like new. 

Mother was very much pleased with my milk 
room, and said it would answer admirably for all 
the months, except the hottest. Her father was an 
old-fashioned New Hampshire farmer, and she was 
brought up to wash and pick wool, card, spin and 
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weave, and go through all the routine of household 
industry on a farm. She could bake and brew, 
scour and dye, and she is very proud of repeating 
almost the only compliment that my Puritan grand- 
father ever paid her. She had been away three or 
four months teaching a district school, at nine 
shillings a week, and upon her return the old gen- 
tleman quietly remarked: ‘Now, Hannah’s got 
back, and all the dye pets will be going.” Father 
was a merchant who kept a cow and a horse, and 
lived in a snug way, so we children knew little 
of mother’s farming accomplishments. 

I am sure we modern housekeepers cannot be 
too grateful to the inventors of the Cotton Gin, 
the Spinning Jennies, and Power Looms, for re- 
lieving us from the endless task of manufacturing 
all the domestic fabrics, and giving us so much 
more time for the improvement of our minds and 
the elegant accomplishments of modern socicty. 

We have quite a flock of sheep that were clipped 
a short time since, and mother suggests that before 
the wool is taken to market, I look it over and se- 
lect a few of the coarsest fleeces and all the ragged 
and unsightly ends, to make me a wool mattress 
for next winter. This laid upon the shuck mat- 
tress, which Jeanette and I manufactured last 
spring, will give me another excellent bed, almost 
as luxurious as 2 feather bed, equally warm, and 
more wholesome. By winter, my six geese will have 
yielded feathers enough for a bolster and pillows. 

June 12th.—My poultry has been interesting me a 
good deal of late. I have three broods of chickens 
now, one, three, and five weeks old, aud another 
hen will be off in a few days. Sue finds her pastime 
in egg-hunting, and her sagacity amuses me. I 
believe she knows the cackle of every individual 
biddy on the place, and from which one every egg 
comes. My oldest chickens, two or three of them, 
began to have the gapes, and farmer Jones’ wife, 
who has a genius for raising chickens, told me to 
give them black pepper, and the worst cases to 
treat with a pretty strong dose of black pepper and 
sweet oil. She always mixes pepper with their 
meal, and never loses any, she says, from gapes. I 
tried her remedy and have lost no chickens yet, cx- 
cept one, that a weasel caught. 

June 20th.—Such a lively time as we have had. A 
day or two after mother went home, cousin Eliza 
and her husband paid me a visit. They live in New 
York, and while John was off fishing, an amuse- 
ment which he pursued with wonderful zest, Eliza 
and I were comparing city with rural housekeep- 
ing. She was very much, and very favorably, im- 
pressed with the abundance of eggs, butter and 
milk, which, in the city, are so expensive, but with 
us are matters of course; and she was constantly 
remarking the immense advantage I enjoyed in 
confining all, or nearly all, my work to one floor. 
Whether one has servants, or does the work herself, 
this is a grand desideratum. In the former case 
she can look after them so much better, and know 
how everything is going on; and in the latter case, 
she is saved so many trips up and down stairs. 

While Eliza enjoyed the abundance of eggs, 
eream and butter, and their compounds, John was 
particularly delighted with my brown bread. He 
says he can’t get used to baker’s bread, or learn to 
like it, or even cousider it wholesome; but none 
of their city domestics know how to make good 
bread, and he has been enjoining upon Eliza to take 
lessons of me in the sacred art.- I have taught her 
especially how to make Boston brown bread and 
Graham, and no doubt, the use of these plain, but 
palatable and nutritious compounds will add years 
to John’s life, as wellas money to his Bank account. 

He kept the table supplied with trout and perch 
while he was here, and Edward killed a fat wether. 
I never liked mutton till now, and I think Edward’s 
way of butchering accounts for the difference in 
flavor between this and all I have ever eaten. As 
soon as the animal is dead, he makes all haste to cut 
him open and remove the entrails, and then to take 
off the skin as quickly as possible. The sheep 
have been ranging in a wild and rocky pasture on 
the back part of the farm, which probably accounts 
for the very fine flavor of the mutton. Jobn said 
it tasted almost as good us venison. I find the best 





way to cook mutton is to bake it. I generally cut 
little gashes in it, and fill them with bread crumbs, 
moistened with milk and spiced with garden thyme. 

After reading a good deal on the subject in the 
books Sue White lent me, we have decided never 
to butcher a calf or a lamb for our table. Veal is 
said to be the most indigestible and least nutritious 
of all the meats, and my author says, the young of 
any animal is less wholesome and far less nutritive, 
than when it has attained its growth. 

My investigations in this department of knowl- 
edge have led me to these conclusions : That veni- 
son is the most perfect of all meats, being the 
easiest of digestion, and at the same time the most 
delicious and the most nourishing. Next to this 
ranks good mutton, and for mutton, wethers are the 
best. Third in value for the table is beef; tender 
roasting pieces and broiled sirloin steaks being the 
choice parts. Turkey and chicken are very highly 
esteemed and their flavor is delicious, as is especi- 
ally that of partridge and quail; but they are not 
so readily digested as the first three. 

June 27th.—The memorable litter of pigs that 
Jenny and I took so much pains with last spring, 
has suffered a divison. Edward had promised five 
of them to one of our neighbors, and he came to- 
day for them. They have been running wild for 
two months in the pasture, and it was no easy task 
to catch them. Edward has some pleasant surprise 
in store for me I know, by the way he speaks of 
those pigs. He is duly alive to the fact, that Jenny 
and I saved him at least fifty dollars by our assidu- 
ous care and devotion to that interesting family. 

I have learned something new about butter late- 
ly, from an old farmer’s wife. Now I weigh my 
butter before salting, and allow an ounce of salt to 
a pound of butter; I roll my salt, and dry it thor- 
oughly in the oven before putting it into the but- 
ter. I find, too, that a little crushed sugar and 
saltpetre, worked in with the salt, improve the 
flavor and preserve the butter. I have a fifty 
pound firkin nearly full, and I am yery ambitious 
that in market it shall rank as “prime.’’? The 
firkin is of hemlock, a wood that imparts no taste, 
and it was perfectly new. I rinsed it with scalding 
hot water, and placed it in the sun until it was en- 
tirely dry. Next October, I mean to try for the 
prize in butter at our County Fair. Edward thinks 
he’ll take one on these Chester White Pigs. 

June 30th.—To-day I have been busy all day in 
putting up strawberries. Sue picked several quarts, 
having a fine flavor, though they were not large, in 
a pasture which has recently been cleared. These 
I preserved, allowing pound for pound. Those 
which I gathered from our strawberry bed, being 
large and very fine looking as well as delicious, I 
put up “in their own juice.” I allowed three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar toa pint of water, 
and when it was boiling, put in my strawberries 
and Ict them scald through; then skimmed them 
out and put them into glass jars, placed in my tin 
boiler with water in it, which I raised gradually to 
the boiling point to prevent the jars from breaking. 
When [ had filled each jar, I poured juice enough 
in it to cover the berries, and then put on the rub- 
ber cover which had a screw in it, which I turned 
until the mouth was perfectly sealed. Mother 
has kept strawberries in this way for two years. 

ang ce Op RR pe 
Fashion Gossip. 


BY AN EXPERT. 
——o——. 

The authority that prophesied walking-dresses were to 
be a short lived caprice of Gothamite fashionables, has 
proved at fault. “Cleanliness is next to godliness,” 
sayeth wisdom, and this virtue of the new mode must 
compensate for its want of grace and style. Gray, Bis- 
marck, and green poplins or Alpacas, are pretty for this 
month, and serviceable for travelling suits. We advise 
short dresses for country wear. Muslins, with sacques or 
peplums to match, will look simple, neat and rustic. 
Suits have been adapted for carriage costume. They 
should be enriched with effective trimmings. The most 
casual observer must have remarked that for elegance, 
evening dresses, and a toilet for any ceremonial occasion, 
require trains and the peculiar flow of drapery produced 
by the fashionable gored skirts. 


Gored robos are destincd for such a lengthened oxist- 








ence, that one need not hesitate about cutting up even 
the richest materials in this style. The idea is certainly 
more economical than a preponderance of folds about the 
hips, which in no wise added to the symmetry of the fig- 
ure. Much less material is required, and a plain surface 
will outwear one that has innumerable creases. A walk- 
ing-dress is not complete without its accompanying pe- 
plum, but a well provided wardrobe should have a cloak 
of black silk for extra times. Make fine qualities into 
loose sacques, deeply dented, or otherwise cut around the 
bottom, and trim profusely with jet galloons and lace. 
Jet embroideries are more distingué than passementerie. 
Amber is not sufficiently chaste and elegant for mantles. 
Satin folds and piping form a new and beautiful orna- 
mentation. Superb shawls, for Park riding, are made of 
black Cashmere or Ahmure cloth, trimmed with jet and 
Cluny. Amber déjouterie can be worn by brunettes, but 
never by blondes. Mention has been made of the re-in- 
troduction of cameos. Stone cameos are always valuable, 
and having nearly as much prestige aS pearls and dia- 
monds, descend as heirlooms through families of note. 
Each successive era of popularity, however, adds its vari- 
ation of appearance. To-day we have engravings fine 
and transparent as mists, and shapes all stars, angles and 
parallelograms, with a pearl or diamond glittering upon 
every point. Mosaics of a very beautiful order are also 
set in this way. Jasper silks are new, and adapted for 
suits or demé-toilette. The foundation color is dark, and 
overshot with scintillations of purple. Black and white 
striped silks are festooned with jet ornaments over gray 
silk petticoats. Later, pigués and muslins will be used as 
substitutes. Organdies are fresh, fair, and lovely to look 
upon. A most effective design simulates a tunic caught 
up at intervals with vines of roses trailing from the belt. 
Knots of blue flowers and grasses form a border upon the 
lower part of the skirt. The waist is all white or sprink- 
led with tiny bouquets. White organdies for dinner 
toilet are made with bouéllons divided by narrow straw 
braids. The under slip should be of ¢affetas. Lace pe- 
plums are pretty over lowcorsages. Very wide sleeves are 
not so well for thin materials as half close shapes, because 
with a little wear, the stiffening is lost, and they are apt 
to look “stringy.” Tulle sleeves with wide silk ones 
should be puffed lengthwise or crosswise as the fancy 
may dictate. Maltese lace is more worn than Cluny. It 
makes beautiful ruffs for the throat and wrists. We saw 
the following new spring patterns at Mme. Demorest’s: 
The ‘* Nicola Dress,”’ to be made of French poplin in two 
choice shades of green. The under skirt should be the 
lighter, and trimmed around the bottom a finger deep, 
with black braid set on obliquely. The upper skirt is 
dented, and finished with black cable cord, which is form- 
ed in the same shape up a seamoneach side. These side 
dents are connected across the back breadths by chains 
of cord, fastened with loops and tassels. The waist is 
plain, of the color of the upper skirt, and tastefully deco- 
rated with cord. The “ Vicky dress” is of orange cham- 
berry. The skirt is divided into shallow scollops by two 
narrow rows of black braid. Below, itis closely barred 
with horizontal stripes of the same. The waist is trim- 
med to simuiate a bodice. The sleeves are half close. 
This dress is accompanied with a graceful sacque, scol- 
loped around the bottom and the edge of the flowing 
sleeves, and ornamented with black braid. The ‘* Cluny 
dress *’ is made of blue taffetas, with oblique bands of 
black forming a border. A Gabrielle finished with nar- 
row ruffles of Cluny is worn with this. One of the pret- 
tiest of wide sleeves is named the * Juvia.”’ It is opened 
in three diamond shapes upon the outside, each being 
separated by a full rosette. A design full of grace and 
character is called the ‘‘ Rosa.**. The bottom is inter- 
sected by deep notches, which are filled with rich loops 
of ribbon, attached by jet or silver buckles, or, if pre- 
ferred, rosettes of straw. If the latter is used, straw 
gimps must be employed as waist and skirt trimmings. 

For young ladies especially, rosettes are more dressy 
for high bodies and belt fastenings than buttons or clasps. 

Many coat sleeves, variously distinguished with bows, 
plaitings, or rows of braid fancifully arranged, are retain- 
ed in vogue. The ‘Fadette” is most popular. Four 
rows of braid or velvet form a cap at the top and a cuff. 
Two similar sections extend half way across at the elbow. 
Jet buttons separate each band. 

Gold and silver embroideries appear upon parasols, 
Flower patterns are pretty, also Grecian borders. Crimp- 
led fringe and lace serve as a finish. It is noticeable 
that often in a single toilet, fringe, lace and satin pipings 
are used as trimmings. 

This is not good taste, strictly speaking, and it is very 
bad, when one mantleisthus martyred. French taste has 
disfigured in this manner some of the costliest importa- 
tions. Short circles have been adopted by very young la- 
dies, instead of sacques or basquines. The last named 
should be half fitting, with flowing sleeves. It is a mat- 
ter of individual caprice whether the side pieces shall be 
as long as the front and back, or finished out with flounces 
of lace: ——-Long sash fronts are exceedingly modish. 
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BOYS & GURLS’ COLUMNS. 


The Doctor’s Talks. 
Perhaps you think I am to talk again about pollywogs. 


That is quite a mistake ; I don’t intend to confine myself 
to any particular subject, but say, now and then, a word 








Fig. 1. 


about animals, plants, stones, or any common thing that 
will teach you to use your eyes, and see that there are 
plenty of things worth the trouble of looking at closely. 

Have you watched the trees this spring, and seen how 
the naked branches soon became clothed with leaves that 
now, in this warm June, cast a pleasant shade? You 
hardly noticed the trees when they were bare, but you 
admire them now that they are in full leaf. Did you ever 
think how all this came about, and how much work the 
trees did, beforehand, to prepare for this spread of foliage 
you now enjoy so much? Next winter, if you look at 
the trees, you will think of this, and notice the plump 
buds on the ends of the stems, and the smaller ones along 
their sides. Buds do not look very interesting, but those 
of most of our forest trees in winter already have, within 
them, the leaves that will so delight you in summer. I 
have had drawn, figure 2, a bud of a Horsechestnut tree, 
or Buckeye, because that is a large bud, and was handy. 
In winter, it looks as in the engraving, a scaly knob, all 
covered with a water- 
proof varnish. If you 
pick it open, you will 
find within it the very 
delicate young leaves, 
and these are very curi- 
ously packed away in a 
mass of cotton-like hairs, 
so as to perfectly protect 
them from the cold. As 
soon as the weather is 
wari enough, the scales 
fall open and the stem 
upon which the little 
leaves are placed pushes 
out; the leaves them- 
selves rapidly enlarge, 
and soon the tree has its 
naked limbs hidden by 
the green covering. Fig- 
ure 1 shows the shoot 
just pushing. Most of 
our forest trees make 
their growth in a very 
short time; the new 
shoots push rapidly in 
spring and unfold their 
leaves, and then remain 
quiet. But what is the 
tree doing all the sum- 
mer? It is doing sev- 
eral things, and among 
the most important of 
these, it is preparing a very great number of buds for 
the growth of another year. At the ends of the branches 


Fig. 2. 














and at the points where the leaves join the stem, there are 
quietly and slowly forming these curious buds. The buds 
are within and without composed of leaves, and the 
scales which look so dark and unlike leaves, are only 
leaves formed in a particular way to serve a particular 
purpose. In the Buckeye, in figure 1, we can see, in early 
spring, that, while the outer scales are very unlike leaves, 
the inner ones have a slight leaf-like look, and so along 
up to perfect leaves. Is not it strange that the tree 
should seem to know that something would be needed of 
it next spring and work away during summer to pack up 
carefully the young leaves, so that they will be protected 
from the rains and frosts of winter? 


Do Cats Leve Music. 


Several incidents which have been communicated to 
the Agriculturist, seem to prove that cats enjoy sweet 
sounds, although they make horrid work when they try 
their own voices. One writes, that when the ladies of the 
family sing, the household cat will at once jump into the 
lap of one of the party and remain there until the music 
ceases. Three persons in different parts of the country 
have written that their cats have been detected running 
over the keys of the piano, apparently enjoying the sound. 
It would be a rare performance for one to be taught to 
play a tune, but we think that can hardly be expected. 





Respect the Aged. 


‘Take my place, sir, if you please,” said a boy, rising 
from the seat he had occupied in a crowded street car, 
and addressing an old gentleman who had just entered.— 
“Thank you, my boy, but I’m sorry you should have to 
stand,’’ was the reply.—“‘I shall not mind it, sir; and I’m 
sure you need the seat more than I,”’ returned the youth ; 
and the old man took his place, a look of weariness, that 
had been noticed in his face when he came in, leaving it 
as he did so. It wasa little thing for the boy to do, but 
it was a kind, respectful act, and some of those who saw 
it felt that it promised well for the boy’s future. 

Another old man was walking down the street some 
days later, when another boy came by, apparently in great 
haste. ‘‘Come, hurry up, old °%6, or you'll never get 
where you're going ;’’ were the rude words he spoke, as 
he rushed by. The old man made no reply, but looked 
sadly after the boy, and moved slowly on. “JZ should 
never speak like that,’ my young reader will say, and 
perhaps with a feeling of indignation against this boy. 
Well, I trust you would not. There are very many ways 
in which the young may show respect for the old, or 
rudeness tothem. When you see an aged man or woman, 





never forget what kind of treatment they may rightly ex- | 


pect from you. Remembcr that they were young and 
strong and merry once like you. But that was long ago. 
For them the busy day of life is nearly past, and night is 
near. Try to make them happier. You will be glad 
some day to remember that you didso. -UNcLE PavL. 





** Baby Ned,’’ though not two years old, 
eats his dinner at the table with the family; and his 
mother finds it very difficult to keep him still long enough 
for ‘“‘the blessing.” One day, after much trainfhg, he 
folded his little hands and sat very quietly until just at 
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the close of the service, as his mother was beginning in- 
wardly to congratulate herself that for once, he had kept 


No. 266. IJustrated Rebus.—This is ingeniously made so as to read in thre 


still, he suddenly called out ‘at ‘ill do (that wil} do) 
papa, pass plates now.” Of course there was a smile.—H. 





A Pattern Building. 


The accompanying figure shows one of the hundreds of 
buildings, which may be made with Crandall’s improved 
building blocks, noticed in a previous number of the 





Agriculturist. Itis here given as a pattern for some of 
our young friends, who have procured a set of the blocks 
to work by. No doubt, some of you could build a more 
tasteful structure, and if you succeed in making one that 
looks better, and will send a drawing or photograph of it, 
we may have it engraved, and call it the model building, 
until some one else succeeds in showing something more 
elegant. This will exercise the ingenuity and taste of 
all who may make the trial, whether successfully or not. 





New Puzzles to be Answered. 
No. 267. Word Puzzle.—Mace, Nutmegs, Raisins, Rice, 
Sugar, Tea, Salt, Lettuce—half the letters in these words, 
with half a letter added, will name a well-known news- 
paper. What is it? 
No. 268. Bible Question.—What family of eight persons 
lived on a mountain, and all believed in the Word of God ? 





Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 


The following are answers to the puzzles, etc., in the 
May number, page 187. No. 262. Word Square.—Prar, 
Easez, Asta, Reau....No. 263. Jllustrated Rebus.—Bear 
and forbear; with long-suffering overcome your foes.... 


No. 264.—Geographical Enigma.—No correct answers re- 
ceived....No.265, Arith- 





— metical Problem. Twelve 


minutes.— The follow- 
ing have sent in correct 
answers. “8. G.,” Jane, 
Robert and 8. H. Me- 
Neel, George and Mary 
Carver, H. T. McCrea, 
MaggieUnderwood,Hen- 
rietta Clayton, F. W. 
Livingston, McIntosh 
Robertson, Ninnie J. 
Winn, Kate Fuller, Mary 
V. Caper, Augustus C. 
Buzby, N. T. Wikoff, L. 
M. Wright, Jas. M. Dan- 
ser, I. R. Webber, R. W. 
Fair, Wm. H. Elliott, 
Mrs. C. Eddy, Mary E. 
Reigart, E. C. Maines, 
Ephraim A. Chapman, 
OW, 2... 6. Pe 
ley, *T. D. 8.,°° Wm. A. 
Fulton, Mrs. O. Mefford, 
Charles E, Hawkins, 
Matthias Barricklow, 
Samuel F. Seib, Isaac T. 
McLain, E. P. Brown, 
Belcher and Samuel, T, 
E. Lockwood, Andrew 
Jackson, Algernon Rf, 
McChesney, W. 8. Ne- 
gus, 8. Gussie Kilgore, 
Alice Suit, Laura Dickson, Hugh W. Kay, M. Mulloney, 
Bessic, Clara H. Schirenck, Harry S. Watkins, E. Lance. 








ways. 
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Knowledge gives pleasure, but the way to get it is not 
always e The child in the picture ‘don’t want to 
learn its letters ;” boys and girls usually like to know, but 
they do not often like to study. How many wish that 
learning could be done like breathing, without work, and 
pecs ne could not help it. But that would not be the 
Study makes the mind strong, just as work 
nds gives a stouter grip. It is not an easy 
thing for a little beginner to learn the alphabet; his mind 
has not been trained to attend, to observe, and to remem- 
ber; but in a few years, by having daily fixed his thoughts 
upon some task, he will readily sec through problems he 
can not now understand. Let those who can not learn 
quickly, and who find school duties hard, take courage by 


remembering that every resolute mastery of a lesson adds 
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vigor to the brain-power, and helps make a mind that no 
difficulty can withstand. 


Those who learn easiest, and 
carry away all the honors and prizes at school, are by no 
means always the most successful in life; but the boy 
who schools himself to conquer laziness, and trains his 
mind to severe application, whether he stands at the head 
or the foot of his class now, will by and by gain power 

to be prepared to take the front rank in any calling. 


Spanish Puzzle. 


Take six checker-men, three of each color, (pennies or 
buttons will do), and place them thus: 


The space left between © © © 
© © © th 


e two colors should equal the diam- 
eter of achecker. The puzzle is, by moving and jump- 


AGRICULTURIST 


INAL PAINTING BY MERLE.—Engraved for the American Agriculturist by J. L. Langridge. 


ing, to put the white men where the black men are, and 
vice versa. 


Commence by moving one of the men that 
are next the middle, towards the opposite 
pose you begin by moving Black towards J 


olor. 
jump White over Black, and so on. 


Sup- 
nite, Then 
There will never be 
but one open space, across which to move, or into which 
to jump. It is not allowed to 
ward—that is, each color m 
the opposite sid 


iC, 


jump or move a man back- 
ist always advance towards 
The men must be kept in line, and a 
mark made at the ends, toshow the limit beyond which 
the men must not go. The men of the same color, that 
is, all the whites, or blacks, are placed touching each 
other, although the engravi 

rated by a short space. 
giving an answe 


g represents them as sepa- 
To explain the puzzle, in 
r, the men may be numbered J, 


9 83 


2, 3, etc. 
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(Business ations $2.50 per aren Line of ies SILVERS? CE LEBRATED RB U Y T HH E B E my T3 
T \ 1 j 
aS BVERY ry, The PATENT EXCELSIOR BROOM, J. W. BRADLEY'S 
“WW y ‘ WHICH HAS TAK HE pe tcod PI MTD MS AT THE 
& 3 Howe Machine | SuWYouk onlo AND KENTUCKY STATE. FATES, CELEBRATED 
sS Y Co 9s Sewing is unequaled for durability, lightness, ool e, and elastic i: 
cS eo ) 5 ty, and universally ac knowledged the most beautiful Broom 
2S ‘ee Machines in the world. It is the only one accepted for D U P L E X E iF L IP T I C 
= 2 ’ THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 
5S 699 Broadway, The ladies pronounce it THE MOST VALUABLE IN USE, (OR DouBLE SPRING) 





Cor. Fourthest., 
New York. 
For Families and 
Manufacturers. 


These World-Renowned Sewing 
IMLachines 


Were awarded the highest premium at the World's Fair 
in London, and six first premiums at the N. Y. State Fair 
of 1866. 

These machines are made under the im= 
mediate supervision of the President of the 
Company, ELIAS HOWE, Jr., the original 
inventor of the Sewing Machine. 

The Stitch invented by MR. HOWE, and made on 
this Machine, is the most popular and durable, and all 
Sewing Machines are subject to the principle invented by him. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


WHEELER & WILSON 
ROTARY HOOK 
Ry. 


OOOO 
gLOCK STITCH3 
60 SB OR aS a ae DMOoODDOV’, 

SEWING MACHINE Ss. 
625 BROADWAY. 


300nN.—We would advise aman to 
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“Woman's GREATEST 





forego a Thresher and thresh wheat with a flail, rather 
than to see the wife wear her health, vigor and life away in 
the everlasting ‘stitch, stitch, stitch,’ when a Sewing Ma- 
chine can be obtained. The WHEE LE 1 & WILSON is an 
invaluable aid in every household. Ve have had several 
different kinds on trial, and after a six years’ service, the 


WHEELER & WILSON has taken the prece dence as thetbest, 
where all kinds of sewing are to be done in a family.’ 
[American Agriculturist, Jan, 1865, __ 


THE GREAT FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


GROVER& BAKERS 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Blastic Stitch 
SEWING MACHINE. 
495 Broadway, New York. 














LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES. 


Highest Premium, Fair of American Institute, 1865, 
CELEBRATED REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT. 
UNIFORM SELF-ADJUSTING TENSION, 
FOUR SEPARATE DISTINCT STITCHES, 
WILL GATHER AND SEW A RUFFLE AT ONCE, 
OFFICES OF THE COMPANY. 
N. Y., and 97 Cheapside, London, 


THE KUREKA 


BRICK MACHINE 


makes 3,000 splendid Brick per hour, with only nine menand 
one pair horses, or 4,320 per hour by steam power. Has no 
complex mac hiner *y to be getting out of order or breaking 
down. Its great simplicity and marvelous power command 
the approval of every expert, at sight. 

We challenge the world to prodnce its equal, 

Satisfaction ——— to all purchasers. 

RAM REQUA, General Agent, 
No. lil Broadway, New York, 


England, 











505 Broadw ay, 





BRICK MACHIN 


Justly celebrated for perfect simplicity, great strength, and 
immense compressing. power; 1S GUARANTEED, with eight 
men_and two hor: to self-temper me clay and make 3,000 
to 3,500 elegant bricks per hour, J. H. RENICK, Proprietor, 
No. of Browdw ay, New Y orl ky eek 23. 


PURE FFALIAN 


None but tested Queens shipped. Send for 
Circular to A. FAIRBROTHER, Maquoketa, Iowa. 


FERD. F. MAYER, Chemist, 
Has removed his Office to 53 Cedar-st., New York. 














Queens for sale. 








when applied to Tapestry, Wilton, Brussels or Ingrain C ar: 
pets. Housekeepers proclaim that it sweeps With half the 
effort, and does not wear out the carpet one-fourtlas fast as 
the old-fashioned broom, therefore, MONEY and TIME are 
saved by its USE. 

In the short period this broom has been before the public, 
it has received the highest commendations from people of 
all classes, and there is now no reason to doubt that ina 
short time it will entirely supersede the old-fashioned tied- 
broom as a household implement, 

We present the following testimonials as evidence of the 
value of this invention: 

[From the Hon. Horace Greeley.) 
OFFICE OF THE TRIBUNE, NEW YORK, May 8, 1867. 

Messrs. C. A. CLEGG & Co.: Your broom is a good imple- 
ment, and will, to avery large class, be acceptable and use- 
ful. To be able to renew a broom in ten minutes and at a 
few cents cost, will be tomany at once convenient and econ- 
omical, I PREDICT YOUR succESs, Yours 

HOR ACE GREELEY. 
[From the American Agriculturist, after 3 Months’ Test.] 

SILvers’ PaTENT Broom.—This is a novelty, certainly. 
By means of 2 cap and screw, the brush can be removed at 
any time, We have no broom corn at hand to test the re- 
moval of the old brush and the putting in_ of new, but we 
do not see why it can not be readily done by any one, and 
farmers thus raise a little plot of broom corn and make their 
own brooms, after buying a patent handle. ‘The one we 
are using has a ‘superior elasticity. 

From the. New York Weekly Tribune, of May 8th, 1867.) 

ATENT bRrooms.—Within a few years several patents have 
been issued for improved brooms. The end aimed at by all 
has been to make a broom which could be renewed at sinall 
cost by inserting anew brush. To combine this quality with 
elasticity, lightness, “egree and beauty, was difficult and 
seeming ely impossible, An Ohio inventor conceived a plan 
which, it was thought, would answer, but a brass cap such 
as his broom required was declared impossible fo make. 
One thought differently. A skillful worker in brass was 
employed, who after eight months’ study and labor produced 
the cap now used on Silvers’ Patent Broom, With the im- 
proved cap we shall not be surprised if this broom becomes 
popular among housekeepers in city and country. 

For cut of Broom and valuable testimonials, see full col- 
umn on page 71, of February No. Agriculturist. 

TO FARMERS—AGENTS WANTED. 

The Brass Metallic parts will be sent to Farmers (where 
we have no Agents) with tull instructions for making their 
own Brooms, by mail or express (pre-paid), for $1.50. 

Agents wanted in every city and county in the United 
States, to whom exclusive right of sale will be given, with- 
out any charge for Patent. Send for Illustrated Cireul: uw, 

Over 200 Agents are already engaged in selling this Broom 
exclusively, and are making from $5 to $20 per day. 

Address, We ating first, second, and third choice of Counties, 

C.'A. CLEGG & CO., No. 206 Broadway, New York. 





HERALD OF HEALTH. 


The HERALD OF Hrattn is one of the grandest monthlies 
now before the public. It teaches the very things every 
family should know in order to make life complete, or how 
to live healthfully, beautifully, and how to secure for chil 
dren complete symmetrical and beautiful bodies in which to 
set the immortal mind. Our list of contributors enrolls many 
of the leading men of the age. Turn to the February and 
April Agriculturist and see full prospectus, contributors, 
subjects, etc. By all means get this monthly. $2.00 a year. 
20 cents a number, We will send as SAMPLES 4 numbers for 
50 cents. Address MILLER, WOOD & CO., 

15 Laight-st., New York. 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL 


Is acknowledged by the leading papers to be the 


Best Juvenile Paper in America. 


We ofiera MAGNIFICENT LIST of PREMIUMS! 
Subscribe at any time during the year. 
The price of the Corporal is one dollar a year, in advance ; 
-_— le copy, telling all about_the premiums, ten cents, 
Address ALFRED L, SEW ELL, Publisher, Chicago, Ill. 


THE CHURCH UNION. 


A NEW RELIGIOUS WEEKLY, 


Devoted to the Unity of the Church. Advocates open com- 
munion and free Puipit. Opposes Ritualism in every form. 
Publishes Sermons trom every branch of the Church, includ- 
ing the Sermons of 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Offers $1.00 per Subscriber to Agents, and will send to 
Clergymen who act as Agents free. 
TERMS $2.50. 
Addre 


“ PUBLISHER CHURCH UNION, 


103 Fulton-St., New York. 


Book Agents Wanted. 


To solicit orders, in each town in the United States and 
Canada, for the most popular subscription book ever pub- 
lished, being Tne ILLUSTRATED HisTrory oF nk BIBLe, 
by John Kitto, D, D., F. S. A., Edited by Rev, Alvan Bond. 
D.D., of Norwich, Conn.—Over 700 closely printed Royal 
Octavo pages—more than 100 full page engravings. Recom- 
mended by the leading Clergy of all denominations of 
Christians, 53,000 C opies alre: ady poe d. Six large power 
presses running on the work. very body wants it. Ex- 

verienced Agents say they never knew a book sell so well, 

o competition. Experienced Agents, School Teachers, 
Sabbath School Teac hers, retired Clergymen, and others, are 
wanted to introduce this great work “into every household 














in the land, For ——. tes ply immediately to the 
Publisher, {ENRY BILL, Norwich, Conn. 


SKIRTS 


THEY will not Benp or Break like the Single Springs, 
but WILL PRESERVE their PERFECT and GRACEFUL 
SHAPE in all CROWDED ASSEMBLAGES, CHURCHES, 
THEATRES, RAILROAD CARS, and for PROMENADE or 
HOUSE DRESS, where three or four ordinary skirts are 
THROWN ASIDE as USELESS, 

EACH HOOP is composed of TWO FINELY-TEMPERED 
Steel Springs, BRAIDED TIGHTLY and FIRMLY together, 
EDGE to EDGE, forming one hoop, thus making the 
STRONGEST and MOST FLEXIBLE, as well as the MOST 
DURABLE and STYLISH, SKIRT EVER MADE, In fact, 
they are superior to all others, COMBINING COMFORT, 
ECONOMY, LIGHTNESS, ELEGANCE, and DURABILITY, 

This POPULAR SKIRT is UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED 
by the FasHION MAGAZINES and Opinions of the PREss 
GENERALLY. 

At Wuo.rsaLr, by the Exclusive Manufacturers and 
SOLE OWNERS of PATENT, 

WESTS, BRADLEY & CARY, 
WAREROOMS AND OFFICE, 
Nos. 97 Chambers, and 79 and 81 Reade-sts., N. Y. 
ALSO, at WHOLESALE by the LEADING JOBBERS. 








aameneaee to Gausaenein ~ parca 
men, Farmers, &C¢, 

THE INDELIBLE PE ne IL Ngee _ (NORTHAMPTON, MAss.), 

have now ready for sale thei 
HORTIC U LTU ie AL PENCIL, 
for INDELIBLE writing on wood. Invaluable for making 
DURABLE LABELS 

or for marking ‘Tools, &c., &e 

-RICES :—15 Cents single; $5 per dozen. 
mail or express on receipt of és ice, 

ALSO FOR SALE, 

THE INDELIBLE PENCIL for marking L ine n, &c. Prices:— 
50 cents single; $3 per dozen, Sent pre- paid’ as above. 

A i jberal Discount made to Dealers, 

EVERY PENCIL WARRANTED. AGENTS WANTED, 


OOPERCENT, 


Saved by Using B. T. Babbitt’s 
Laborssaving Soap. 

The SOAP is made from clean and pure materials, con- 
tains no adulteration of any kind, will not injure the’ most 
delicate fabric, and is especially adapted for woolens, which 
will not shrink atter being washed with this SOAP, ‘It may 
be used in hard or soft waters. It will remove paint, grease, 
tar, and stains of all kinds. One pound warranted equal to 
two pounds of ordinary gens | Soap. Directions sent with 
each bar for making three gallons of handsome Soft Soap 
from _ one pound of this Soa Each bar is wrapped in a 
circular containing full directions for a n English 
and German, Ask your grocer for BABBITT'S 
SOAP,” and take no other, . T. BABBITT. 

Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, ray 72 and 74 


Washington-St., New York. 


SQUIRE'S PATENT FRUIT JAR. 


Fruits Preserved Without Sugar. 
The Only Jar for Preserving Vegetables. 
The Newest, Most Convenient and Economtcal Jar extant, 


This Jar is constructed so that the contents can be cooked 
in it, and all handling of Hot Fruit or Hot Jars or Tempering 
of Jars avoided; the contents retain all their natural Bavoe 
and the labor of preserving is lessened more than one- half, 
Pamphlets sent on application, 

J. B, BARTLETT, Wholesale Manufacturer, 
69 Murray-street, New York. 


POMONA’S HOME NURSERIES, 


Removed to Glendale P. O0., Camden Co,, N. J. We beg the 
indulgence of a few customers, who will receive their plants 
late. If the plants do not live, they will be more than dupli- 
cated in fall. The delay was unavoidable, and the first that 
has occurred in our very happy business relations with our 
customers, We shall offer, at prices to defy competition, 
next fall, One Million Strawberry Plants, 75,000 Wilaon 
Early Blackber ry, 20,000 Patiadeiphia and other Raspber- 
ries, 20,00 Rochelle and other Black bersies with a ge neral 
assortment of Nursery Stock. H. FOSTER, Jn. 


3600. 00. 


Sent post-paid by 


















sGOO.-— S600. 


I have Agents making Six Hundred Dollars each month, 
selling and putting up my “Patent Door Bells.” I want 


live mor od Ag = 
ee ee eee . E. TAYLOR, New Britain, Conn, 








Silver Tips for Children’s Shoes. 


They protect the toe from wear, and are highly ornament 
al. Applied to the most genteel shoes made, Buy no others. 
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Savanna * to oie sure of insertion, must be re- 
ceived wena the 5th of the preceding month. 
BABA ~~ 

TERMS— (cash before insertion) : 
Ordinary Pages, 1.50 per line. Open Pages—S2 per line. 
Business Notices—§2.50 per line of space, eac h insertion. 


























SCALES. 


THE ACKNGWLEDCE.D STANDARD. 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 


No. 252 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Turnip Seed by Mail. 


The following varieties, the quality of which can not be 
excelled, will be mailed post-paid, to any address in the 
Union upon receipt of price aflixed: 













per oz. 8 o28 —— 
Early White Dutch........ 10 cts, 6 ) et: $1.00 
White Strap Leaf : 19 “* 60 1,00 
Red is Strap cay BO) ween tee 6 1.00 
Large White Globe......... = 45 « “3 
Large White Norfolk.......10 “ ae re) 
Yellow Aberdeen Sess oo ** 1.09 
Golden Ball (Robertson’s). 210 a oo * 1,00 
Large Yellow Globe, ex = oo 1.00 
Long White French jee Go 1.00 
Long White or Cow Horn. 10 * oo * 1,00 
Yellow Finland * oO ** 1.75 
Waite’s Eclipse, 0d HO ° 1.00 
German Teltow “8 9) 1,75 
Sweet German.. <a _ ed 1.00 
Improved Ruta Bz - > 60 * 1.90 
Skirving’s do. Se Ales so “ | ri) 
Laing’s do. Se Big 30 ; i = rh} 
Dale’s Hybrid 4 15 






Packets for retailing, full siz 
do do, half size, do 
Prices to dealers by the qu: intity given upon applic: 
Our celebrated Seed Catalogue : aud Guide to the Vegetable 
and Flower Garden, containing 150 pages, beautifully illis- 
trate4, will be maile d to all ar ants enclosing 25 cents, 
Address L. Kk. BLIss, Spring stield, Mass. 


REMINGTON'S FOOT-ROT REMEDY. 


1000 .7 ESTS—NOT ONE FAILURE. — Two 
Ba ago Lapplied Remington’s Foot-Rot medi- 
cine to a flock of sheep, and they have kept perfectly soand 
since, and [ have no doubt that if properly applied that. it 
will make a sure cure. JOHN JOHNSTON, 

Geneva, N. Y., Feb. 16, 1867. 

One thorough application is generally sufficient ; rarely 
the second may be needed. The a - remedy we have ever 
used. 7. AXWELL & BROS. 

Nurseries, Geneva, N. Y., April rr 1S ii. 

The best cure I have ever used.— 

Geneva, April 16, 1897. ROBT J. SWAN. 

I cured 50 sheep for 50 cents, If taken in time one appli- 
cation is sufficient. In the worst cases two applications are 
sufficient, H. D. BENNE 

Geneva, April 6, 1867. 

I took 100 maggots from one foot and cured with one ap- 
plication, JOHN E. BOOTHE, 

Canandaigua, April 1, 1867. 

Warranted if used ooperding,, to directions, For sale by 
Druggists. Price, $1.00. 3. REMINGTON, Ag’t, 

‘iemuaanaes. GENEVA, N. Y. 


CHEAPEST POWER 
Known tothe World. 


One Hundred percent. gained by grinding and cooking 
feed for stock. The entire < corn crop of the country can be 
ground right on every man’s farm at an te yense to the farm- 
er of less than one cent per bushel. arge, dry prairie 
farm can be made equal to those having = utural water priv- 
ileges, and thus increased in value $1000. Halladay’s Self- 
Regulating Wiud Machine guaranteed to, do this, and fur- 
nished on trial, on the * no-cure, no-pay,” principle, 200,000 
dollars’ worth now in snuecessful oper: ution from a small size 
for pumping water on ordinary farms, up to 40-horse power 
grain- grinding mill. Engraving and price list sent by addres- 
sing EDWARD BURNHAM, 151 East 22d-st,, New York, or 
JOHN BURNHAM, Gen’l Agt., Batavia, Illinois. 


Normal Academy of Music, 
At Meadville, Pa. 

The 8th Term of 8 wecks will commence July 24. For 
Circulars giving Terms, &c,, and particulars as to the dona- 
tions of Free Scholarships, address THEODORE E. PER- 
KILNS, care of Brown & Perkins, 429 Broome-st., New York, 


C ARPENTER’S PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN. 
HOURS AT HOME. 

To get this standard Steel Engraving, and the only authen- 
tic likeness of President Lincoln, send the name of one new 
subscriber for two years, or those of two new subscribers 
for one year ($6), to our ya monthly, Hours at Home, 

Cc, tuIBNER & CO., New York. 

















MORE GOOD AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
“ Taylor's Patent Door Bells.” See page 2. 














Not too Late to Plant 
The KMittatinny Blackberry. 


A YEAR SAVED BY PLANTING Now. 

The plants of our growth may be safely put out until 
July Ist. 

They are YouNG, STRONG, WELL-ROOTED, and WARRANT- 
ED TO GROW, With fair treatment, 

They will make strong-bearing plants for next year. 

The price is WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 

They are sent by mail, and safe arrival guaranteed, at 
$2.50 per dozen; $15.00 per hundred; $120 per thousand. 

CASH ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 

F. K. PHGENTX, Bloomington, i. 


U. S. MATL 

a erny YT {OO QE TTY 

AND POSi FFICE ASSISTANT 
Contains all new Postal Laws and Regulations, Table of 
Foreign Postages, Answers to Correspondents on Doubtful 
Postal Questions, Miscellaneous Postal Information, &c.. &e, 
Indispensable to Post-muasters, especially at Small Offces. 
Kdited by J. GAYLER, Special Agent of the oy Office 


Department. Published monthly in New York, $1 per 
year, Address “PUBLISHER U.S. MAIL,” New New York, 








The Premium Machine. 





Declared by the Judges at 


THE GREAT NATIONAL FIELD TRIAL, 


held at Auburn, in July last, to be superior to all compcti- 
tors in lightness of draft, freedom from side draft, perfec- 
tion of mechanical construction, portability, facility of man- 
agement, strength and durability. 

Descriptive Cirenlars, and synopsis of Official Report of 
Auburn Trial, forwarded by mail. 

Manufactured by ADRIANCE, PLATT & CO., 
(Manufactory, Po’keepsic.) 165 Greenwich-st., N. Y. 


HU R D's PATENT 


AMERICAN HOG TAMER, 


HOGS FROM ROOTING, 


py A Farmer Should Have it. 
IT SAVES MANY TIMES ITS COST. 
Price, with 3 Knives, delivered free at near* 
est Express Office, — Address 
THE PRAIRIE FARMER CO., 
192 Lake-st., Chicago. 


8, SAUCES, Etc.—English 

Pickles, Sauces and ¢ ‘ondiments, Foreign preserved 
und dried Fruits, Alimentary Conserves, French Peas, 
Truffles, Mushrooms, Asparagus, Must: urd, Vinegar, Olives, 
Holl ind Herrings, Canton Ginger, h, French and Swiss 
Cheese ;—sold retail at wholesale pric . by the Importer, 
EDWARD B. J. ETON, 183 Pearl-st., cor. of Cedar, 
New York. Or« executed for any part ofthe U.S. ee. 
ly for Cash, at lowest prices. 








POREIGN & RELISHE 











E RETT’ S PATENT GAU GE or 
REST, for grinding Mow1ina@ Ma- 
4, CHINE KNIV saves time and muscle, 
and preserves a true bevel. A mowing 
machine cannot be kept in first-rate order 
without it. Agents wanted in every 
County, Address 
BRETT, SEXTON & ALLEN, 
Geneva, Ohio. 
Partner Wanted with a capital of $1000 to take an ac tive 
part in Grape Nursery and importing, now est: ablished. I’or 
particularss address RYDER & CO., Sing Sing, N. Y. 


To Merchants and Peddlers 


Everywhere! °* 
A New and Good Thing for Every Family. 
Dory’s EVERLASTING CLorueEs-PIN! 
[Patented March 26, 1867.] 


Ingeniously constructed of a single piece 
of non-rusting, elastic wire, so shaped that it 


ADJUSTS ITSELF TO ANY SIZE LINE. 
ADVANTAGES OVER OTHER CLOTHES-PINS: 
I.—CANNOT BE SHAKEN OFF THE LINE. 
aghlitees = ad FREEZE CLOTHES TO THE 





















IIL. Wit ‘NoT Mark Tne Wuitest Fa- 


IV.—W a t nor Sriit, Rot, Rust, on WEAR 
OUT IN A LIFE TIME, 

Although their first cost is greater than 
the common wooden pins, their purchase is 
TRUE Economy, being serviceable far long- 
er, and more convenient. 

Housckeepers, who have had_ fine gar- 
ments lost in snow, or drabbled in mud by 
the wooden pin working loose and shaking 
off, or who have, on bitter cold days, had to 
thaw or wrench from the line, clothes frozen 
fast by the dampness held by wooden pins, 
will apprec iate the merits of “Dory’s EVER- 
LASTING ” pins, 

Retail Price, 5) cents per dozen. Three dozen, boxed and 
mailed, Post Parp, for $1.20. Send two red stamps for sam- 
ple Pin and wholesale terms aud circulars 

DOTY’'S C 1.OTHES- PIN CO 
rs Courtlandt-st., New Y ork 











fixed 





THE 


UNIVERSAL 





CLOTHES WRINGER, 


Cannot be surpassed or equaled by any other Wringer for 
durability, till the expiration of the patent for the “COG- 
WHEEL REGULATOR” or “STOP-GEANR.” No other 
Wringer is licensed under this Patent. It being now uni- 
versally conceded that Cogs are necessary to prevent the 
Nolis from being broken or torn loose, many attempts have 
been made to get a Cog-Wheel arrangement which shall 
equal the UNIVERSAL, and yet avoid the ‘** Stop-Gear”’ 
patent, but without success, 

Any Cog-Wheel Wringer having Cogs, whether at one or 
both ends of the roll, which can play apart and fly out of 
gear when a large article is passing through, is COMPARA- 
TIVELY WORTHLESS, as the Cogs are then of no aid 
=_— most needed, and an arrangement of Cog-Wheels in 
the upper one acting on a roll in movable 
st prove a mechanical failure in use, and we 
warn all persons not to purchase such Wringers as an “im- 
provement on the Universal,” which they are sometimes 
represented to be by the salesmen, 

Many who sell the UNIVERSAL WRINGER, keep 


DOTY 
WASHING MACHINE, 


which, though but recently introduced, 
is really as great a LABOR and CLOTHES 
SAVER as the Wringer, and is destined 
to win public favor and patronage every- 
where. 

It washes perfectly, without 
clothes at all. 

Those keeping the Wringer for sale, will order the Washer 
for customers, if they have not got a supply on hand. On 
receipt of the Retail price, from places where no one is 
selling, we will send either or both machines from New York. 

Prices—Family Washer, $14. No. 114 Wringer, $10. No.2 
Wringer, $8.50. 

A supply of the Wringers and Washers are always Kept 
= hand in Chieago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Janesville and 

. Louis, boxed ready for shipment, at about New York 


¥ 






e 


b 


bearings, 


also the 





wearing or rubbing the 


ae es. 
Circulars, giving wholesale and retail prices, sent free. 
Large profits are made selling these machines. Exclusive 
right of sale given, with no charge for the patent right. 
Rh. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
No. 32 Courtlandt-St., 
(Opposite Merchants’ Hotel,) New York. 


qp*: ANG Ei ORCHARDS.—For § Sale a a “magnificent 
rract on the St. Johns’ River, East Florida. Healthy, 
beautiful, and accessible. Containing hundreds of natural 
Orange Trees, and with every thing else in climate, soil, 
and position required for the highest success in that ¢ ulture. 
The most safe, easy, agreeable, and profitable crop in the 
world. Address 2 
. k. DAVIS, “AGRICULTURIST” Office, New York. 


BLUNT & NICHOLS, 


LA 
EF. & G. W. "RLU NT. 
179 Water-street, New York. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 

Mathematical, Surveying and Nautical Instruments. 

Fine Watches, Marine and Pocket Chronometers, Charts 
and Nautical Books, Telescopes, Marine Glasses, Opera 
Glasses. Catalogues sent free. 


HE NEW YORK MIRROR.—Just the paper 
for the Farmer, Business man and Family. Contains 
full MARKrer Reports. Prices CURRENT Of all Merchanta- 
ble articles, besides Agricultural and Domestic Items, Stories, 
Poems, Miscellaneous reading, sketches of old_N. Y. Houses, 
etc. $2 per Annum. To Clubs of ten, only $ ). Send for 


( 
specimen, Address N. Y. MI2ROR, 2 Ann-st., New York. 


VERY MAN HIS OWN HOU SE PAINTER 

and Paper Hanger.—All Housekeepers, Farmers and 
Painters must have the Book. Send 15 cents by mail to THOS, 
SMITH, Baldwin City, Kansas, and it will be sent free of 
postage to any address. 




















mur JUNE No. of DEMOREST’S MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE, with Elegant Fashions; Music, Poems, 
Entertaining Stories, Engravings, House shold Maiters, Full 
Size Patterns, and other useful and entertaining Novelties. 
Single copies, 3 on yearly, $3, with a valuable Pre- 
mit, Add JENNINGS DEMOREST, No. 413 


Broadway, New 









York k, 
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A NEW WORK. 
SMALL FRUIT CULTURIST. 





By ANDREW 8. FULLER, 


PRACTICAL HORTICULTURIST, RIDGEWOOD, BERGEN CO.,, N. J. 


A new work, and the only one devoted to Small Fruits. 
Special treatises of this kind have the advantage that the 
author can more thoroughly discuss his subject, and go 
into greater detail, than in a work embracing both large 
and small fruits. The work covers the whole ground of 


Propagation, Culture, Varieties, Packing for Market, etc. 


CONTENTS: INTRODUCTION—I. BARBERRY—II. STRAW- 
BERRY—III. RASPBERRY—IV. BLACKBERRY—V. DWARF 
CHERRY—VI. CuRRANT—VII. GoosEBERRY—VIII. Cor- 
NELIAN CHERRY—IX. CRANBERRY—X. HucKLEBERRY— 
XI. SHEPERDIA—XII. PREPARATION FOR GATHERING 
Fruit. 


We predict that this work will bring Mr. Fuller many 
enemies, as he has given his opinion about varieties 
without reserve. On the other hand it will the more 
strongly endear him to all true lovers of horticulture, as 
these wish to have the merits of fruit given without refer- 
ence to the persons who introduce them. 

While very full on all the small fruits, the Currants and 
Raspberries have been more carefully elaborated than 
ever before, and in this important part of his book, the 
the invaluable counsel of Charles 


author has had 


Downing. The chapteron gathering and packing fruit 
is a valuable one, and in it are figured all the baskets 
and boxes now in common use. The book is very finely 
and thoroughly illustrated, and makes an admirable 


companion to his Grape Culturist, 

SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.50 
NEW YORK: 

ORANGE JUDD & CO.,, 


Al PARK ROW, 











FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 
41 Park Row, New York. 


Either of the Books mentioned in the following list 
will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price: 


GRAPE CULTURIST. 


By ANDREW S. FULLER. 
This is the best Book published on Hardy Grape Culture. 


CONTENTS. 


INTRODUCTORY.—BOTANICAL CHARACTER OF THE 
Vine, Propagation by Seed.—4 Illustrations. 


GROWING FROM SEED—GATHER WHEN FULLY RIPE. 


PROPAGATION BY SINGLE BUDS.—MODE OF OPERA- 
tion, Planting in Beds, Single Buds in Open Air, Starting 
in Hot-Beds, Form of Single Bud Cutting—5 Jlluwstrations. 


CUTTINGS OF UNRIPE WOOD.—THOUSANDS OF VINES 
are Annually Produced from Green Cuttings.—4 Zilust. 
PROPAGATING HOUSE.— PERFECTION SHOULD BE 
our Aim, Span Roofed Propagating Hcuse, Lean-to 
Propagating House, Single Roofed House, Flues.—2 Jil. 


CUTTINGS IN OPEN AIR.—TIME TO MAKE CUTTINGS, 
Selection of Cuttings, Form of Cuttings, Mallet Cuttings, 


LAYERING THE VINE.—THIS IS ONE OF THE MOST 
Certain and Convenient Methods in Use.—1 Jilustration, 


GRAFTING THE GRAPE.—THIS IS AN OLD BUT VERY 
Uncertain Mode of Propagating the Grape, but Can be 
Used Successfully.—4 Jllustrations. 

HYBRIDIZING AND CROSSING.—THESE ARE OPERA- 
tions that Should Demand the Attention of Every One 
Who Undertakes to Produce New Varieties, Mode of 
Operation.--3 Jilustrations. 

TRANSPLANTING—VINES WILL OFTEN REQUIRE ONE 
Season of Nursery Culture before being Planted in the 
Vineyard, Heeling-in.—3 Illustrations. 


SOIL AND SITUATION.—MUCH DEPENDS UPON THEM. 
Preparing the Soil, Manures and their Operations 


STEM APPENDAGES.— SPINES, HAIRS, LATERALS, 
Forms of Leaves, Tendrils, Buds,—7 Jllustrations. 

PLANTING THE VINE.--A GREAT DIVERSITY OF 
Opinion, My Own Rule, Root Pruning, How to Plant. 


GRAPE TRELLISES.—2 Jilustrations. 

TIME TO PRUNE VINES.—PRUNING AND TRAINING, 
Opposite Arms, Oblique Arms, A Plan for Poor Soils. 

GARDEN CULTURE.—POSITION OF BORDER, TRAIN- 
ing the Vines, Four Tiers of Arms, Double Stem, Trel- 
lises in Gardens, Training to Stakes, Girdling the Vine, 
Removing the Leaves.—9 Jilustrations. 

GATHERING THE FRUIT.—PRESERVING THE FRUIT, 
Wine Making, Pruning Shears.—1 Jllustration. 

INSECTS.—ROSE CHAFER, GRAPE VINE FLEA BEE- 
tle, Spotted Pelidnota, Tree Beetle, Caterpillars, Yellow 
Bear, Hog Caterpillar, Grape Vine Sphinx, Blue Caterpil- 
lar, Procris Americana, Leaf Rollers, Thrips, Aphis, Red 
Spider, Vine Scale, Diseases, Mildew, Sun Scald.—18 Jilus, 


- 
DESCRIPTION OF (nearly Seventy) VARIETIES. 
REVIEW OF VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF PRUNING AND 

Training, Reversing the Arms, Single Arm System, Bow 
System, Long Rod Spur System, Upright Canes, Thomery 
System.—Index. 
SENT POST-PAID. ~ - - PRICE $1.50 
Allen’s Domestic Animals........$1.00 
A History and Description of the HORSE, MULE, 
CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, POULTRY, and FARM 
DOGS, with directions for Breeding, Crossing, Rearing, 
Feeding, and Preparation for Market, with their DIS- 
EASES and REMEDIES, By R. L. AuLEN, (Cloth, 
12mo, 227 pp. 


Allen’s Rural Architecture........$1.50 
Practical Directions and Suggestions for Construction 
of convenient FARM-HOUSES, COTTAGES, and OUT- 
BUILDINGS, including Barns, Stables, Sheds, Car- 
riage and Wagon-Houses, Work-Shops, Wood-Houses, 
Ash and Smoke-Houses, Jce-Houses, Poultry and Bee- 
Houses, Doye-Ootes, otc,, together with directions for 
the gardens and grounds; useful and ornamental Do: 











mestic Animals, etc. By Hon, Lewis F. ALLEN, Editor 
‘* American Herd-Book,” etc, Cloth, 12mo, 378 pp. 


‘American Bird-Fancier......Paper,.. 30 


Field, Cage, and House-Birds, breeding, rearing, eto. 
Paper, 12mo, 107 pp. 


American Farm-Book.(R. L. Antex). $1.50 


Or A COMPEND OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE; Being a 
Practical Treatise on Soils, Manures, Draining, Irriga- 
tion, Grasses, Grain, ‘Roots, Fruits, Cotton, Tobacco, 
Sugar-Cane, Rice, and every Staple Product of the Uni- 
ted States ; with the best methods of Planting, Culti- 
vating, and Preparation for Market. Over one hundred 
engravings. By R. L. ALLEN, Cloth, 12mo, 325 pp. 


American Rose Culturist.............. 80 


(Including the Dahlia.) Being a Practical Treatise on 
the Propagation, Cultivation, and Management of THE 
ROSE, to which are added full directions for the treat- 
ment of the Dahlia. In neat papercovers. 12mo, 96 pp. 


American Weeds, and Useful Plants.$1.75 


An Important Work for every Cultivator—Farmer, Gar- 
dener, etc.; being an Enumeration and Description, 
(with accurate illustrations), of the WEEDS and 
PLANTS found in American Fields and Gardens, 
which meet the observation, or require the attention of 
Cultivators ; with practical suggestions for their Eradi- 
cation when needed. While practical in its character, it 
includes both the common and botanical names and char- 
acters of the Weeds and Plants, with a Popular Account 
of the Structure of Plants. By Wm. DaruineTon, M.D., 
and Pror. Geo. THuRBER. Thoroughly Illustrated 
with 277 Engravings. 12mo., 460 pp. 


Bement’s Rabbit Fancier.............. 30 


BREEDING, REARING, FEEDING, AND GENERAL MANAGE- 
MENT Of Rabbits: their Diseases and Remedies; Full 
Directions for the Construction of Hutches, Rabbitries, 
etc. ; Recipes for Cooking and Dressing for the Table. 
Numerous Illustrations. By C. M. Bement, author of 
Poulterer’s Companion, etc. 12mo, 101 pp., in neat 
illustrated paper covers, 


Boussingault’s Rural Economy. .....$1.60 


Rural Economy in its relations with Chemistry, Phys- 
ics, and Meteorology; or CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO 
AGRICULTURE in the Principles of Farm Management, 
the Preservation and Use of Manures, the Nutrition 
and Food of Animals, and the General Economy of 
Agriculture. By J. B. Boussrncautt, Member of In- 
stitute of France, etc. Translated, with Introduction 
and Notes, by GzoreE Law, Agriculturist. Cloth, 
12mo, 507 pp. 


Breck’s New Book of Flowers, or Flower 
CaO iis s6:c'.:ovweccencence een 


In which are described the various Hardy Herbaceous 
Flowers, Annuals, Shrubby Plants, and Evergreen 
Trees, with Directions for their Cultivation. New 
edition, revised and corrected. By JosErpH BREcK, 
Seedsman and Florist, former editor of New England 
Farmer, and Horticultural Register. Cloth, 12mo, 
395 pp. 


Buist’s American Flower Garden Direc- 
hs eee) | 


Containing Practical Directions for the Culture of 
Plants in the Flower-Garden, Hot-House, Green-House, 
Rooms for Parlor-Windows, FOR EVERY MONTH IN 
THE YEAR; with descriptions of most desirable 
plants, soils, transplanting, erecting a Hot-House, a 
Green-House, laying out a Flower-Garden, etc., etc. By 
Rosert Burst, a practical Nurseryman and Seed- 
Grower of Philadelphia, Cloth, 12mo, 342 pp. 


Buist’s Family Kitchen-Gardener. ....81,00 
An excellent Rgactical work, containing Plain and 
Accurate Descriptions of all the Different Species and 
Varieties of Culinary Vegetables, with their Botanical 
English, French, and German Names, alphabetically 
arranged; with full Directions for the Best Mode of 
Cultivating them in the Garden or under Glass, By 
Rosert Burst. Cloth, 12mo., 216 pp. 


Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide...... 75 
INTENDED EsPECIALLY FOR THE AMERICAN CLIMATE; 
being a practical Treatise, with Engravings, on tha 
Cultivation of the Grape-Vine in each Department af 
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with Plans for the Con- 
Cloth. 


Hot-House, Cold Grapery, etc. ; 
struction and Heating. By Wa. CHORLTON. 
12mo, 24 pp. 


Cobbett’s American Gardener....-..----75 
A Treatise on the Laying Out and Management of Gar- 
dens. Though an old work, it is one which will find a 
place in every considerable library, as the production 
of a remarkable man. While it is marked by the 
author's peculiarities, it is so full of plain common- 
sense, that it is worthy of being kept in print. By 


WituiamM Cogserr. Cloth, 12mo., 230 pp. 


Cole’s American Fruit Book........-- 75 
Containing Directions for Raising, Propagating, and 
Managing Fruit-Trees, Shrubs, and Plants, with de- 


scriptions of the best varieties of fruit, ete, 18mo, 
288 pp. 
Cole’s American Veterinarian........-.. 75 


Diseases of Domestic Animals, showing the Causes, 
Symptoms, and Remedies, and rules for Restoring and 
Preserving Health by good management, with directions 
for Training and Breeding. By 8. W. Core. Cloth, 


18m0., 288 pp. 


Copeland’s Country Life.........-$5.00 


An elegant Octavo Volume, containing 926 pages, and 
250 Engravings. It is a Compendium of Agricultural 
and Horticultural Practical Knowledge; embracing 
Descriptions, Hints, Suggestions and Details of great 
value to every one interested in Fruit, Flowers, Vege- 
tables, or Farm Crops. It describes and illustrates near- 
ly the whole range of topics of interest to the Farmer, 
the Gardener, the Fruit Culturist, and the Amateur. 
By Rogert Morris COPELAND. Cloth, beveled boards, 


Svo., 926 pp. 


Cotton-Planter’s Manual...........-$1.50 
This is the only popular work published on the subject. 
It is a compilation of facts from the best authorities on 
the CULTURE OF COTTON, its Natural History, 

Trade, and Consumption, with a 

Cloth, 12mo, 


Chemical Analysis, 
history of Cotton and the Cotton-Gin, 
320 pp. 


Dadd’s American Cattle-Doctor...-$1.50 


To Help Every Man to be his own Cattle-Doctor. A 
work by Geo. H. Dapp, M. D., Veterinary Practitioner ; 
giving the necessary information for preserving the 
Health and Curing the Diseases of OXEN, COWS, 
SHEEP, and SWINE, with a great variety of original 
Recipes, and valuable information on Farm and Dairy 


Management. 12mo, 359 pp. 


Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor.....-$1.50 


CONTAINING PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
CaAvUSsEs, NATURE, AND TREATMENT of Diseases and 
Lameness of Horses; embracing the most recent and 
improved Methods, according to an enlightened system 
of Veterinary Practice, for Preservation and Restoration 
of Health. Illustrated. By Gro. H. Dapp, M.D., 
Veterinary Surgeon. Cloth, 12mo., 432 pp, 


Dana's Muck Manual......,........$1.25 


A Manual for Farmers; treating of Soils, Manures, 
Composts, etc., and especially of the important subject 
of using MUCK, the great natural fertilizer of the coun- 
try. By Samvet L. Dana. Cloth, 12mo., 312 pp. 


Downing’s Landscape Gardening and 
Rural Architecture .........$6.50 


The most complete and valuable work ever issued on 
Landscape Gardening in North-America, for the Im- 
provement of Country Residences; containing full Di- 
rections for everything connected with the Laying out 
and adorning the Rural Home, the Grounds, the Gar- 
dens, the Buildings, the Trees and@lants, etc., with 
principles of taste so stated as to adapt the work to all 
elasses. Splendidly Illustrated with many Steel and 
fine Wood Engravings. By the late A. J. Downtna. 
New Edition, Enlarged, Newly Illustrated and Revised, 
with Supplement, by Henry WintHrop SARGENT. 
Octavo, 534 pp. Extra cloth, gilt, beveled bds. 


Eastwood’s Complete Cranberry Manual 75 
Giving directions for the cultivation in different locali- 
ties, with illustrations and descriptions of varieties. By 
Bens. Eastwoop. Cloth, 12mo, 120 pp. 





Elliott’s Western Fruit Grower's Guidel.50 
The previous Edition of this work was Thoroughly 
Revised; embracing all the new and valuable Fruits, 
with the latest improvements in their Cultivation ; 
especially adapted to the wants of Western Fruit- 
Growers ; full Ilustratious, By F.R. Eviiorr, of Chio. 
Cloth, 12mo, 503 pp. 


Field’s Pear Culture........ oeeee es BL 25 
THE Prarn GarDEN; a Treatise on the Propagation 
and Cultivation of the Pear Tree, with instructions for 
Management from the Seedling tothe Bearing Tree. 


sy THomas W. Frecp. Illustrations, Cloth, 12mo0, 
250 pp. 
OE i, Bbie es cece 50 


A new and very valuable work, consisting of full direc- 
tions, from selection of ground and seed to preparation 
and marketing of crop, as given by a number of ex- 
perienced growers. 8vo, paper. 


French’s Farm Drainage............. 1.50 
The Principles, Process, and Effects of Draining Land 
with Stones, Wood, Drain-Plows, Open Ditches, and 
especially with Tiles; including Tables of Rainfall, 
Evaporation, Filtration, Excavation, Capacity of Pipes, 
cost and number to the acre. With over 100 illustra- 
tions. The best work on Draining published. By 
Judge Frencn,. of New Hampshire, President of Mass. 
Agricultural College. Cloth, 12mo, 384 pp. 


Fuller’s Grape Culturist....- eee - + B150 
This is the latest and most practical work issued on the 
Culture of the Hardy Grapes, with full directions for 
all departments of Propagation, culture, etc., with one 
hundred and five excellent engravings, illustrating the 
various operations of Planting, Training, Grafting, etc. 
New edition, revised and enlarged. By ANDREW 8. 
FULLER, Practical Horticulturist. Cloth, 12ino, 262 pp. 

Fuller’s [Illustrated Strawberry Cul- 

Cl eae Py is ee 
A new, practical little work, meeting with universal 
favor. It gives a full list of varieties, down to the 
latest valuable seedlings. Paper, 12mo, 48 pp. 

* 

Guenon’s Treatise on Milch Gows.... 75 
An interesting work, giving new and peculiar direc- 
tions, and many illustrative engravings, for determining 
by natural marks or external signs, the quality and 
quantity of milk a cow will give; length of time she 
will continue in milk, etc.. with introductory remarks 
of forty pages on the Cow and Dairy. Sixty-third 
thousand. 8vo, 88 pp. 


Herbert's Hints to Horse-Keepers.. $1.75 i 


ractical work on the Horse, prepared 
in this country. A CoMPLETE MANUAL for HORSEMEN, 
embracing: How to Breed a Horse; How to Buya 
Horse: How to Break a Horse: How to Use a Horse; 
How to Feed a Horse; How to Physic a Horse (Allo- 
pathy or Rome@opathy): How to Groom a Horse ; How to 
Drive a Horse ; How to Ride a Horse, etc., and Chap- 
ters on Mu es and Pontes, etc. By the late HENRY 
Wituiam Hersertr, (Frank Forester.) Beautifully 
illustrated throughout. Cloth, 12mo., 425 pp. 


This is the best 


Hooper’s Dog and Gun..... . 
‘A Few Loose Chapters on Shooting,’ with some 
Anecdotes and Incidents, Notes on Guns, Choosing and 
Training Dogs; about Game, etc. By J. J. Hooper, 
Montgomery, Ala. Neat paper covers ; 12mo, 105 pp. 


Hop Culture.................. ipewccnndl 40 


PracticaL Deratts fully given. from the Selection and 
Preparation of the Sort, SETTING and CULTIVATION of 
the Plants, to Pickinc, Dryinc, PREssING and Mar- 
KETING the Crop. Plain Directions by Ten Experi- 
enced Cultivators. Illustrated with over forty engray- 
ings. Edited by Pror. Georce THURBER, Editor of 
the American Agriculturist, S8vo., paper. 


Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry... 1.75 


LECTURES ON THE APPLICATION OF CHEMISTRY AND 
GEOLOGY TO AGRICULTURE. New edition, with an 
Appendix, containing the Author’s Experiments in 
Practical Agriculture. By the late Jas. F. W. Joun- 
ston, M.A., F.R.SS. L. and E., ete., etc. This is an 
American edition of the large and extensive English 
work. Cloth, large 12mo, 709 pp. 





Leuchars’ How to Build Hot-Houses,.$1.50 


GREEN-HOUSES, GRAPERIES, etc. etc., and how to 
Ventilate them. Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 
This is the only work published in this country, speci- 
ally devoted to this subject. By Rosert B. Leucuars, 
Garden Architect. Cloth, 12mo., 366 pp. 


My Vineyard at Lakeview.....-.-$1.25 
This hook is especially valuable as giving an account 
of the processes actually followed in celebrated Grape 
Regions in Western New York, and on the shores and 
islands of Lake Erie. To any one who wishes to grow 

grapes, Whether a single vine or a vineyard, it is full of 

valuable teachings. It tells just what the beginner in 
grape culture wishes to know, with the charm that al- 
ways attends the relation of personal experience. 

Cloth, 12mo., 143 pp. 


Norton’s Elements of Scientific Agricul- 
hit. eee Renta: eeu tuietwis see so 40 


A valuable and popular treatise on the Connection be- 
tween Science and the art of Practical Farming. By 
the late Joun P. Norton, M.A., Professor of Scientific 
Agriculture in Yale College. Cloth, 12mo, 218 pp. 


Orions: How to Raise them Profitably, 
UDO fesse siaieie, o8ix aie peeeegeeeeees QO 


Being the Practical Details, from Selection of Seed and 
Preparation of Ground to Harvesting and Marketing 
the Crop, given very plainly by Serenteen Practical Onion 
Growers of long experience, residing in different parts 
of the country. No more valuable work of its size was 


ever issued. Octavo, 32 pp. Neat paper covers. 
] 


Our Farm of Four Acres, and the Money 
we Made by it 


From the Twelfth London Edition, with an introduc- 
tion for the American Edition. This work has already 
had an immense sale, both in England and in this 
country. It is written bya lady, and while conveying 
many useful suggestions, it has almost the interest of 
12mo, 126 pp. New Edition. Price in 
bound, 60 cents. 


a romance, 
neat paper covers, 30c. ; 


Pardee on Strawberry Culture........ 75 


A Manual for the Cultivation of the Strawberry; with 
a Description of the Best Varieties. Also, Notes on 
the Raspberry, Blackberry, Currant. Gooseberry, and 
By R. G. PARDEE, Cloth, 12mo, 157 pp. 


Peat and its Uses +o 00 1.25 
A New Work on Peat, thorough and Practical ; it gives 
a full history of Peat, Muck, ete., telling what they 
are, where found, and how to estimate their value. It 
describes the various methods of using Peat for ma- 
nure, as an absorbent, as an ameliorator of the soil, 
ete. ; and it is especially explicit in regard to the use 
of Peat as Fuel, describing minutely the various pro- 
cesses employed in preparing it to burn, from the sim- 
plest to the most complicated ; such as are in use in 
this country, and Europe. It is illustrated with many 
Engravings of machines, etc. The work is invaluable 
to those having Peat or Muck swamps, or wishing to 
invest in Peat Companies. By Pror. SamueL W. 
JOHNSON, Of Yale College. Cloth, 12mo., 168 pp. 


, Grape. 


Pedder’s Land-Measurer for Farmers. -60 
A convenient Pocket Companion, showing at once the 
contents of any piece of land, when its length and 
width are known, up to 1.500 feet either way, with va- 
rious Other useful farm tables. Cloth, 18mo, 144 pp. 


Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Ex- 
plained ........... er $1.50 
Newly written throughout, containing the results of 
thirty-five years of successful experience, with full, 
plain, and practical Directions for all details of Bee Cul- 
ture ; including also a Description and Manner of Using 
the Movable Comb and Box Hives, with the most ap- 
proved modes of Propagating and Treating the Italian 
Bee, etc., ete., with numerous illustrations. By M. 
QuinBy, Practical Bee-keeper. 


Randall's Fine-Wool Sheep Husbandry $1. 


Giving Prominent Characteristics of Different Breeds ; 
Principles of breeding correctly ; practigal and concise 
rules for Selecting the Best, and making the best Cross- 
es for Wool and Mutton. By Hon. Henry S. RANDALL, 
LL.D. 12mo, 189 pp. 
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Randall’s Sheep Husbandry.....---$1.50 
With an account of the different Breeds of Sheep; 
Selecting the Best for Wool and for Mutton ; Rules for 
Crossing ; Practical Details for Rearing; Summer and 
Winter Management; Treating Diseases; with New 
Chapters by Henry 8. Randall and G. W. Kendall on 
Sheep Husbandry in Texas, with Portraits of different 
Breeds, Illustrations of Sheep Folds, and other Articles 
in Sheep Husbandry. Octavo, 338 pp. 


Richardson on Dogs. . Paper, 30, Cloth,. .60 


Or, Docs; THEerR ORIGIN AND VARIETIES. Directions 
as to their Management, Simple Instructions for Treat- 
ment under Disease, ete., ete., with numerous engray- 
ings. By H. D. Ricnarpson, author of sundry works 
on animals. 12mo0,127 pp. Neat paper covers, 30c. ; 
bound, 60c. 


Saunders’s Domestic Poultry......-. .- 1 
A New Practical Treatise on the Preferable Breeds of 
Farm-Yard Poultry, their Wistory and Leading Char- 
acteristics ; with Complete Instructions for Breeding and 
Fattening, including Preparing for Exhibition at Poul- 
try Shows, ete. Very fully illustrated. By Smron M. 
SAUNDERS. 12mo,104 pp. Paper, 40c.; cloth, 75c. 


Schenck’s Gardener’s Text Book..... 45 


Directions for the Forming and Management of the 
Kitchen Garden, the Culture and Use of Vegetables, 
Fruits, and Medicinal Herbs. Cloth, 18mo., 306 pp. 


Skillful Housewife............... See acotels 75 
Or, Complete Guide to Domestic Cookery, Taste, Com- 
fort, and Economy, embracing 659 Recipes, with 
many valuable hints pertaining to household duties, 
the care of health, Hducation of Children, Gardening, 
Birds. By Mrs. L. G. ABetL. Cloth, 12mo., 216 pp. 


Stewart’s Stable Book........ ooces tLe 


A treatise on the Management of Horses, in relation to 
Stabling, Grooming, Feeding, Watering, and Working, 
Construction of Stables, Ventilation, Appendages of 
of Stables, Management of the Feet and of Diseased 
and Defective Horses. By Jonn Stewart, Veterinary 
Surgeon. With Notes and Additions, adapting it to 
American food and climate. By A. B. Allen, former 
Editor of American <Agricuturist. Cloth, 12mo., 3878 
pp. 


The Miniature Fruit Garden......$1.00 


On the Culture of Pyramidal and Bush Fruit Trees. 
Dwarf Apples and Pears are beautiful ornaments, be- 
sides being useful in giving abundant crops of fruit; 
they can be grown in Small Gardens and City Yards, 
and be readily removed. Root Pruning is fully ex- 
plained. There are directions also, concerning Dwarf 
Cherries and Plums, Figs and Filberts. It is a valuable 
work for the cultivator. By THomas Rivers. Cloth, 
12mo., 143 pp. 


Thompson’s Food of Animals......$1.00 


Experimental Researches on the Food of Animals, the 
value of different kinds for feeding and fattening pur- 
poses, with remarks upon the food of Man: being de- 
tails of important experiments made by the British 
Government. By RoBpert Dunpas THompson, M. D. 
Cloth, 12mo, 172 pp. 


“ 
Tobacco Culture; Full Practical Details.25 


This is by far the most useful and valuable work ever 
issued on this subject. It contains full details of every 
process from the Selection and Preparation of the Seed 
and Soil, to the Harvesting, Curing, and Marketing the 
Crop, with Illustrative Engravings of the operations. 
The work was prepared by Fourteen Experienced To- 
bacco Growers, residing in different parts of the coun- 
try. It also contains Notes on the Tobacco Worm, 
with Illustrations, Octavo, 48 pp., in neat paper covers, 


Youatt and Martin on Cattle......$1.50 


Being a treatise on their Breeds, Management, Diseases ; 
a full history of the various races; their origin, breed- 
ing, and merits; their capacity for Beef and Milk. By 
W. Yovart and W. C. L. Martin. A complete guide 
for the Farmer, the Amateur, and Veterinary Surgeon, 
with many Illustrations, Edited by AMBRosE STEVENS. 
Cloth, 12mo, 469 pp. 





Youatt and Martin on the Hog... ..$1.00 


A treatise on the Breeds, Management, and Medical 
Treatment of Swine, with directions for salting pork, 
and curing bacon and hams. By Wm. Yovuarrt, V.S., 
and W. C. L. Marti. American edition, edited by 
Ambrose Stevens. Tlustrated with engravings. Cloth, 
12 mo., 231 pp. 


Youatt and Spooner on the Horse..$1.50 


The Structure and Diseases of the Horse, Remedies, 
Rules to Buyers, Breakers, Shoers, ete. Youatt’s work 
somewhat simplified and brought down by W.C. Spoon- 
er, M.R.C.V.S.: to which is prefixed an accouut of the 
Breeds in the United States and Canadas, by Hon. 
Henry S. Randall. Illustrated with numerous engrav- 
ings. Cloth, 12mo., 483 pp. 


Youatt on Sheep...........+..++--+-$1.00 


With details for Breeding and Rearing ; Notes on Dif- 
ferent Breeds; Summer and Winter Management ; 
Characteristics of different Kinds of Wool, with Por- 
traits of different Breeds of Sheep. Octavo, 160 pp. 


Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens. -.$1.50 
This is the only book wholly devoted to the Cultivation, 
Pruning and Management of Plants suitable for Ameri- 
can hedging, especially the Maclura, or OSAGE OR- 
ANGE; illustrated with engravings of plants, imple- 
ments, and processes ; to which is added a Treatise on 
Evergreens, their varieties, propagation, culture, ete. 
By J. A. WARDER. 12mo., 291 pp. 


HAVE YOU A GARDEN? 
MAKE YOUR GARDEN PAY. 


Ay FAY: 
MAKE 





MAKE 
EE’ PAY. 
MAKE IT PAY. 
MAKE IT PAY. 


MAKE YOUR GARDEN PAY 


By Reapine tHe New Boor, 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT. 


FIND OUT who are the men that are fitted for the Busi- 
FIND OUT ness of Gardening. 

FIND OUT 

FIND OUT the amount of Capital required and the Work- 
FIND OUT ing Force per acre. 

FIND OUT 

FIND OUT what are the Profitsof Market Gardening» 
FIND OUT 

FIND OUT the best Location, 
FIND OUT Laying Out a Garden. 

FIND OUT 

FIND OUT all about Soils, Drainage and Preparation ; and 
FIND OUT about Manures and Innplements. 

FIND OUT 

FIND OUT the uses and management of Cold Frames, 
FIND OUT 

FIND OUT the formation and management of Hot Beds. 
FIND OUT 

FIND OUT about Forcing Pits, or Green-houses ; Seeds and 
FIND OUT Seed raising. 

FIND OUT 

FIND OUT How, When and Where to sow seeds, 

FIND OUT 

FIND OUT about Transplanting; about Insects; about the 
FIND OUT Packing of Vegetables for Shipping, and the 
FIND OUT Preservation of Vegetables in Winter. 

FIND OUT 

FIND OUT the most valuable kinds of Vegetables and the 
FIND OUT Culture proper for each, with very many other 
FIND OUT things that the owner of a Garden, large or 
FIND OUT smatlil, will be glad to know. 

FIND OUT 

FIND OUT how to make from §300 to $1000 per acre on 
FIND OUT your land. It has been done, and you can 
FIND OUT learn How to Do it. 


FIND OUT ALL THIS BY READING 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT 


IN THE MARKET AND FAMILY GARDEN, 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 


Published by ORANCE JUDD & Co., 
No. 41 Park Row, New York. 


Sent post-paid, on receipt of price. | PRICE $1.50. 


Situation and Manner of 








NEW BOOKS. 





Saunders’ Domestic Poultry. 
By 8. M. Saunpenrs. 

New Edition Revised and Enlarged. , 
This Book contains Articles on the Preferable 
Breeds of Farm-Yard Poultry, Their History 
and Leading Characteristics, with Complete 
Instructions for Breeding and Fattening, and 
Preparing for Exhibition at Poultry Shows, 
etc., etc., derived from the Author’s Experi- 
ence and Observation. 

The work is compact, full of valuable hints 
and information, and beautifully illustrated. 

An appendix contains an account of Poultry 
breeding on a large scale, as practiced in the 
neighborhood of Paris, and is a very important 
addition to the work. 

Price, paper 40 cts., cloth 75 cts, 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., Publishers. 





Money in the Swamps. 
PEAT! PEAT! PEAT! 
FUEL—MANURE. 


WHERE TO FIND IT. 
HOW TO MAKE AND USE IT. 
ITS VALUE. 


A NEW WORK ON PEAT, 
THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL ; 


By PROF. SAMUEL W. JOHNSON, of Yale College. 


It gives a full history of PEAT, MUCK, cte., telling 
what they are, where found, and how to estimate their value. 
It describes the various methods of using Peat for ma- 
nure, as an absorbent, as an ameliorator of the soil, etc. 


and it is especially explicit in regard to the 
USE, OF PEAT AS FUEL, 


describing minutely the various processes employed in pre- 
paring it to burn, from the simplest to the most complicated ; 
such as are in use inthiscountry,and Europe. It is illus- 
trated withmany Engravings of machines, etc. 

The work is invaluable to those having Peat or Muck 
swamps, or wishing to invest In Peat Companies, 
SENT POST-PAID, - - PRICE $1.23 


ORANGE JUDD & CO, 
41 Park Row, New York. 
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Just Published. 


A NEW WORK ON APPLES. 





AMERICAN POMOLOGY. 


APPLES. 


By Docr. JOHN A. WARDER, 


PRESIDENT OHIO POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY , VICE-PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, BTC, 


293 Lllustrations. 


To pomologists a work by Dr. Warder will need no 
commendation. Though a citizen of Ohio, he is so sure 
to be at any pomological gathering, be it East or West, 
that the whole country claims him, and if any one has a 
right to entitle his work American Pomology it is certain- 
ly Dr. Warder. The present is the first instalment of a 
work intended to cover the whole ground. In it the 
author has attempted the difficult task of bringing apples 


into something like order, 


This volume has about 750 pages, the first 375 of which 
are devoted to the discussion of the general subjects of 
propagation, nursery culture, selection and planting, cul- 
tivation of orchards, care of fruit, insects, and the like; 
the remainder is occupied with descriptions of apples. 
With the richness of material at hand, the trouble was to 
decide what to leave out. It will be found that while the 
old and standard varieties are not neglected, the new and 
promising sorts, especially those of the South and West, 
have prominence. <A list of selections for different lo- 
calities by eminent orchardists is a valuable portion of 
the volume, while the Analytical Index or Catalogue 
Raisonné, as the French would say, is the most extended 
American fruit list ever published, and gives evidence of 


a fearful amount of labor. 


This differs from any fruit book heretofore published in 
this country, in its complete classification of apples. The 





author gives the principal European systems and mod- 
estly puts forth his own to be tested by practice. Te di- 
vides apples into four classes, according to their forms. 
Each of these classes is sub-divided by other obvious 
characters, and it would seem that any apple described in 
the book might be easily identified. We trust that this 
will prove a great help to the pomologist. 


Fruit-growers will welcome this book as a valuable and 
long-wished for addition to pomological literature, and it 
will be found equally useful to the novice and the experi- 
enced orchardist. The work has 29% illustrations, is 
printed on good paper and well bound 


BENT POST-PAID, PRICE $3.00, 


NEW YORK; 
ORANGE JUDD & 00;, 4/ Park ROW 





The Miniature Fruit Carden, 
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OR THE CULTURE OF 


Pyramidal and Bush Fruit Trees. 


BY THOMAS RIVERS. 

Nothing is more gratifying than the cultivation of 
dwarf fruit trees, and this work tells how to doit success- 
fully. 

Dwarf Apples and Pears 
are beautiful ornaments, besides being useful in giving 
abundant crops of fruit; they can be grown in 

Small Gardens and City Yards, 
and be readily removed. The work also gives the man- 
ner of training upon walls and trellises. 

Root Pruning 
is fully explained, and methods of protection from frosts 
are given. 
Dwarf Cherries and Plums 
are treated of as are other dwarf trees. Directions are 
also given for growing 
Figs and Filberts. 

This little work is full of suggestions to the cultivator, 
and like all the writings of its venerable author, bears 
the marks of long experience in the practice of fruit 
growing. 

SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, $1.00 

ORANCE JUDD & CO., 4! Park Row. 


My Vineyard at Lakeview; 
Or, Successful Grape Culture. 


To anyone who wishes to grow grapes, whether a single 
vine or a vineyard, this book is full of valuable teachings. 





The author success, but what is of 
quite as much importance, his failure. It tells just what 
the beginner in grape culture wishes to know, with the 
charm that always attends the relation of personal ex- 


not only his 


gives 


perience, 

It is especially valuable as giving an account of the 

processes actually followed in 

Celebrated Grape Regions 
in Western New York and on the shores and islands of 
Lake Erie. 

This book is noticed by a writer in the Horticulturist 
for August last as follows: ‘‘ Two works very different in 
character and value have just been published and seem to 
demand a passing notice. The better and less pretentious 
of the two is ‘My Vineyard at Lakeview,’ a charming 
little book that professes to give the actual experience of 
awestern grape grower, detailing not only his successes, 
but his blunders and failures. It is written in a pleasant 
style, without any attempt at display, and contains much 
advice that will prove useful toa beginner—the more use- 
ful, because derived from the experience of a man who 
had no leisure for fanciful experiments, but has been 
obliged io make his vineyard support himself and hig 
family,”* 

SENT POST-PATN, © - Ss PRICE $1,50, 
GRANGE JUDD & 00., 4| Park Row, 








BY 
Cummings & Miller. 
Carpenters, Builders, and Stone Cutters ; 


Your attention is invited to a NEW and PRACTICAL 
WORK ON ARCHITECTURE, giving in detail on a work- 
ing drawing scale, the exterior and interior of various 
classes of buildings—with 382 designs and 714 illustra- 
tions, containing street fronts, suburban houses, cottages, 
cut stone work, &c., &c. It is 11 by 14 inches in size, con- 
taining only practical work, designs and illustrations that 
separately would cost hundreds of dollars. 

SENT POST-PAID, Price $10.00, 
ORANCE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 


DOWNINC’S 
Landscape Cardening and 
Rural Architecture. 


The most complete and valuable work ever issued on 
Landscape Gardening in North-America, for the Improve- 
ment of Country Residences; containing full Directions for 
every thing connected with Laying out and adorning the 
Nural Home, the Grounds, the Gardens, the Buildings, the 
Trees and Plants, etc., with principles of taste so stated as 
to adapt the work to all classes, Splendidly Illustrated 
with many Steel and fine Wood Engravings. By the late 
A. J. Downtna. Enlarged, Newly Illustrated and Revised, 
with Supplement, by HENRY WINTHROP SARGENT. + Octavo. 
534 pp. Extra cloth, gilt, beveled bds. 

SENT POST-PAID, PRICE $6.50, 


ORANCE JUDD & CO., 41 Park Row. 











ENDLESS AMUSEMENT 


FOR 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Crandall’s Improved Building Blocks, de- 
scribed in April number of the American Agriculturist, 
page 147, furnish a most attractive amusement for children 
They are very simple in construction, will stand years of 
childrens’ handling without breaking, and give renewed 
pleasure daily. » 

CHURCHES, 
DWELLINGS, 
BARNS, 
MILLS, 
FENCES, 
FURNITURE, ete., 


in almost endless variety, can be built with them, and when 
finished, the structure remains firm so that it can be carried 
about without falling to pieces, 

For developing the ingenuity and taste of children they 
are unequaled. Having given these blocks a practical trial 
in their own families, the publishers of the Agriculturist 
were so well pleased with them, that they consented to 
take the general agency for their sale. 

They are retailed at Ywo Dollars per set, of one hundred 
and thirty pieces, put up in a neat box, and accompanied 
with acard giving various designs of buildings, A libera} 
discount will be made to dealers, Address 


ORANCE JUDD & Co., 
41 Park Row, New York. 
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The Best are the Cheapest. 





The MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS are ac- 
knowledged to be the best instruments of this class in the 
world. It is the policy of these makers to produce none but 
the very best work. They aim at success, not by using poor 
material and economizing in workmanship, so that their 
instruments can be sold at a little less price ; but by produc- 
ing the most durable, reliable, and in all respects the best 
work possible, and selling it at the very lowest rates at 
which such work can possibly be afforded, and at the same 
prices to all. 

They now manufacture more than sixty different styles of 
Organs, varying in price from $75 to $1,000 each. These in- 
struments contain all the latest improvements, some of 
which are not to be found in other instruments, the right to 
their exclusive use having been purchased by M. & H., in 
some Cases at very large expense, 

MASON & HAMLIN have been awarded several times as 
many highest premiums, at Industrial Fairs, as any other 
maker, having received fifty-six within a few years. 

They present in their Circulars the printed testimony of a 
large majority of the most eminent Organists, Pianists, 
Singers and Composers in the country to the superiority of 
the instruments of their make. 

It is certainly economy in purchasing an instrument of 
this class to get the best, although the first cost may be a lit- 
tle more, as a poor instrument will soon get out of order and 
become comparatively worthless, 

C3" It should be remembered that the recommendations 
of dealers are not always reliable, as there is great tempta- 
tion for them to recommend those instruments on which 
they can make the largest profit; and makers of inferior 
work can afford the largest discounts. Mason & Hamlin have 
fixed their retail prices so low that they can afford only very 
small discounts, at wholesale, and hence the temptation to 
dealers to recommend and sell other instruments is great. 

Circulars with full descriptions, illustrations, and prices 
of the different styles, with hints on what constitutes, and 
how to select a good instrument, sent free to any one desir- 


ing them. Address MASON & HAMLIN, 
596 Broadway, New York, 
Or, 154 Tremontsst., Boston. 









eee ESTABLISHED, 1845 9 
PRINCE & CO's 
"9 AfELODEONS 


AND 


t AUTOMATICORGANS 


The Standard Instrument. 
OVER 40,000 IN USE!! 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free on application. 
[7" Address all orders and communications to 
WHITING BROTHERS, 


814 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








The only Family Machine that sets up its own work, knits 
all sizes, Widens and narrows, knits the heel into the stock- 
ing, and narrows off the toe complete—producing all varie- 
ties of knit goods, from an infant’s stocking, mitten or glove, 
to a lady’s shawl or hood, 

It is simple, durable and easily operated, 
Send for a Circular and Sample of Work. 

Address (inclosing stamp) 

LAMB Rwrrtine MACHINE CO., 
Rochester, N. Y., or Springfield, Mass. 


PETER (COOPER'S 
F GELATINE 


WILL MAKE 


DELICIOUS JELLIES 
WITH GREAT EASE, 
ALSO, 
BLANC MANCE, 
CHARLOTTE RUSSE, Etc. 
DIRECTIONS FOR. USE WITH THE PACKAGES. 
For sale by Grocers and Druggists. Depot, No. 17 Bur- 
LING-SLIP, New York 


Agents wanted, 








= MORE GOOD AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
oF “ Taylor's Patent Door Bellis.” See page 22%. 





SPEAR’S PRESERVING SOLUTION 


Will effectually prevent fermentation or decay, and pre- 
serve all kinds of fruits, vegetables, cider, milk, &c., &c., in 
a pertectly fresh and wholesome condition, without sugar— 
and without air-tighting—hence a saving of sugar, and 
from 50 to 75 per cent. in the cost of jars. 

, — solution js warranted to contain nothing injurious to 
realth. * 

Fruits preserved ef it are equal to the best “canned” 
fruits, while its use admits of keeping the fruit, &c., in large 
vessels, and using them at long intervals when opened. 

It will preserve milk sweet from 12 to 36 hours longer than 
it will naturally keep, causing it to furnish more cream in 
hot weather. 

Give it atrial and be convinced of its merits and great 
advantages over all other methods, 

One bottle will preserve 128 lbs, of fruit, or 48 gallons of 
cider, or 123 gallons of milk. Full directions for using with 
each bottle. Price, $1 per bottle; 6 bottles for $5; or 12 bot- 
tles for $9. Good discount to dealers, ask your Merchant 
for it, or form club and send price for 6 or 12 bottles, and re- 
ceive it by express from the nearest one of the following 
Wholesale Agents: John M,. Mavis & Co., and Johnson, 
Holloway & Cowden, Philadelphia; C. W. Burgess & Son, 
Baltimore, Md.; Shephard, Attwood & Co., Boston; Burn- 
hams & Van Schaack, Chicago; A. B. Eaton & Son, Cin- 
cinnati; Valentine Gezber, St. Louis, Mo.; Elliott & Co., 
Berrien Springs, Mich.; Roe, Whitman & Co., South Bend, 
Ind.; Johnson & Bro., New Haven, Conn.; Young & Lyons, 
Providence, R, 1.; or to 
L. P. WORRALL, General Agent, 

No. 91 Hudson-st., New York, 


PYLE’S SALERATUS AND 
CREAM TARTAR 


Are the best in Market. 


Marbleized Slate Mantels. 


Superior in appearance, more durable, half the price of 
marble, T. B. Stewart, 605 6th av., bet. 35th & 36th sts. N.Y. 


English’s Patent Combined Knife, 
Tweezer and Ear Spoon. 





All first class Grocers keep them. 
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This little instrument combines within the space occupied 
by the ordinary pocket Tweezer, a Nail Knife and File, an 
Ear Spoon, and a pair of Tweezers. It is simple in its con- 
struction, being made of three simple pieces of steel, and in 
the most durable and workman-like manner: making one 
of the most useful and convenient articles for the pocket 
ever presented to the public. 

Ladies will find this article to be a very useful and conve- 
nient adjunct tothe Sewing Machine. 

RETAIL PRICE, 50 CTS. EACH. 
By the Dozen, $4.00. 

For sale by Dealers in Hardware, Notions, and Fancy 
Articles Generally. 

Samples sent by mail to any address on receipt of 50 cents, 

Address B. C. ENGLISH, Springfield, Mass. 


NVALIDS’ WHEEL CHAIRS for in or out door 
use, from $20 to $40. Invalid’s Carriages to order. Chil- 
dren’s Carriages, &c. Patent Cantering Horses, $12 to $25. 
Send for Circular. Ss. W. SMITH, 
90 William-st., New York. 








@CHOOL TEACHERS WANTED. — The Sub- 
— scriber wishes to employ for each town in the United 
States, male teachers who have formerly been engaged, 
either in Day Schools or Sunday Schools, who can devote 
their exclusive time to the business, to canvass for the 
“ Illustrated History of the Bible,” by John Kitto, D. D., F. 
8. A., edited by Alvan Bond, D. D., of Norwich, Conn. 

This is the best selling book I have ever published. Agents 
make from $100 to &: per month, and say “they never 
knew a book to sell so well.” Apply immediately in person 
or by letter to the publisher, 

HENRY BILL, Norwich, Conn, 


‘Stereopticons and Magic Lanterns, 


With the Improved Lime Light, illuminating brilliantly two 
hundred square feet of canvas, and magnifying the views to 
that size, at an expense of less than one dollar for a whole 
evening's exhibition, Easily managed and pays well. 

Illustrated priced catalogue of the apparatus, with list of 
over two thousand artistically colored ———_ views 
on glass, of the War, Scripture History, Choice Statuary, etc., 
ete., forwarded on application. T. H. McALLISTER, Opti- 
cian, (ot late firm of McAllister & Bro., Phila.) 49 Nassau- 
street, New York 


GENTS and all seeking profitable employment 

should secure at once the agency for J. T. Headley’s 
latest and best work, FARRAGUT AND OUR NAVAL 
COMMANDERS. Just out: ge Fo selling rapidly ; 
no competition. Address KE. B. TREAT & Co., Publishers, 
No. 654 Broadway, New York. 


Mi ME. DEMOREST’S new style BENOITON 

DRESS LOOPERS.—A great improvement; 50c. per 
set. Mailed free, No. 473 Broadway, N. Y. Very conve- 
nient, ornamental and eflicient. 


YRUSSEsS, &c.—MARSH 
CO.’S Radical Cure Truss Office, 

only at No. 2 Vesey-st. Also supporters, 

bandages, silks, elastic stockings, &c. 


A LADY ATTENDANT. 
OLD PENS, 50 cents to $3; Pens in Silver 
cases, $1 to $4; Pens repaired for 50 cents; also, Foun- 


tain Pen sent y mail. Send stamp for Circular, GEORGE 
F. HAWKES, Manutacturer, 64 Nassau-st., New York. 


JPHOTOGRAPHS of all kinds.x—Samples and Cat- 
eloguesent for25cts. W.C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N.Y. 



























ROPER'S NEW AMERICAN BREECH LOAD- + 
ING REPEATING SHOT GUN, firing four shots in 
two seconds, using ordinary ammunition. Manufactured by 
ROPER REPEATING RIFLE CO., Amherst, Mass. Under 
personal supervision of C. M. SPENCER, Inventor of the 
amous SPENCER RIFLE. ¢@ Send for Circular..29 


$1000 AGENTS WANTED in every city 
@and town, to sell the knives of the “Board- 
man Cutlery Co.,” the handiest, best, and cheapest; sample 


sent for 40 cts., postage paid. Address 
BOARDMAN & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


ME. DEMOREST’S UNEQUALED STOCK- 
. ING SUSPENDERS.—They are convenient and dura- 
ble, instantly adjusted, requising no buttons or sewing, and 
universally sopeeves. hildren’s, 30c.; Ladi 50c, Post 
free. EMPORIUM OF FASHIONS, No. 473 Broadway, N. Y. 


Two Go_b MEDALS 
AWARDED ONE MACHINE. 


Harder’s Premium Railway Horse Power 
and Combined Thresher and Cleaner, at the 
Great National Trial, Auburn, July, 1866, for 
“ Slow and easy movement of horses, mechanical construc- 
tion of the very best kind, thorough and conscientious 
workmanship and material in every place, nothing slighted, 
excellent work, &c.," a3 shown by Official Report of Judges. 
Threshers, Separators, Fanning Mills, Wood Saws, Seed 
Sowers and Planters, &c., all of the best in market. Cireu- 
lars with price, full information, and Judges’ Report of Au- 
burn Trial, sent free. Address 

R. & M. HARDER, 
Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 


The Best in America. 


J. Brinkerhoff’s Corn Sheller, Separator and 
Cleaner. 
Patented April 12th, 1861, and February 28th, 1865. 


This machine has been selected by the Advisory Commit- 
tee, for J. C. Derby, U.S. Agent, as the best in America, and 
has been sent to Paris, to the Universal Exposition. Has 
also taken the first premium at the New York State Fair, 
in 1866, the Committee pronouncing it the Best Corn Sheller 
they ever saw. 

It shells, separates and cleanses rapidly and easily, at one 
operation, as fast as the ears can be put in the hopper. 

For Territory and Agencies in Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
Address WM. WIBLE, Box 246, Gettysburg, Penn. 




















“SALISBURY’S” Self-Locking Device for suspending Hay 
Forks, etc. Just Patented, State and County rights for sale. 
Send tor Illustrated Circular. Address 

W, S. SALISBURY, Adams Centre, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 


AINTS for FARMERS and others.—The Graf- 

ton Mineral Paint Co. are now manufacturing the Best, 
Cheapest and most Durable Paint in use; two coats well put 
on, mixed with pure Linseed Oil, will last 10 or 15 years; it is 
of alight brown or beautiful chocolate color, and can he 
changed to green, lead, stone, drab, olive or_cream, to suit 
the taste of the consumer. It is valuable for Houses, Barns, 
Fenees, Carriage and Car-makers, Pails and Wooden-ware, 
Agrieultural Implements, Canal Boats, Vessels and Shi »s” 
Bottoms, Canvas, Metal and Shingle Roofs, (it being Fire 
and Water proof), Floor Oil Cloth Manuf. (one Manuf, hav- 
ing nsed in the past year 2000 bbis.,) and as a paint is unsur- 
passed for body, durability, elasticity, and adhesiveness. 
Bend for acircular, which gives pester. Price 2 cts, per 
Ib., or $6 per bbl., of 300 Ibs., which will supply a farmer for 
years to come, None genuine unless branded in a trade 
mark Grafton Mineral Paint Work. Address : 

DANIEL BIDWELL, 24 Pearl-st., New York. 


H. W. JOHNS’ -— 


IMPROVED ROOFING 


Has been in use nearly ten years, and forms a handsome and 
reliable roof. Can be applied by any one. Elastic Min- 
eral Cement, tor lepairing Leaky Shingle and other 
Roofs, Preservative Paints, Roofing, Cement, 
&e. Exclusive right to sell and apply will be given. Send 
for descriptive circular, prices, &c., to 


H. W. JOHNS, 78 William St., N. Y. 


CIDER PRESS SCREWS. | 


Five feet long, 4 inches diameter. These powerful Screws 
bring out one-third more juice than Portable Presses. Send 
for Circular. Made by 

THOMPSON & CARPENTER, Poughkeepsie, N. Y- 














CONTINUAL LEVER and Screw Press, with 
Grinder attached, for Pressing Cheese, Wines, Cider, 
and Lard, &c. Address WILLIAM ¢. REA. 
Pleasant Run, New Jersey- 





RAKE EVAPORATOR.—Those interested in 
the manufacture of Sorghum Syrep will find it to their 
interest to examine the DRAKE EVAPORATOR before 


rchasing @ ther. For Circulars address 
tiered: JAMES CLOUD, 


Cochranville, Chester Co., Pa, 


es 100 FOR A BRICK MACHINE SIM- 
ple ; $160 wae Tempering Box and Movhes, 
y a ke 15,000 bric er day, of a superior qual- 
} gly > early Fitey & SHECKLER, * 
Bucyrus 0. 











Agents wanted to canvass Riddell’s Modern Carpenter and 
Builder. Every mechanic will purchase, Cloth, $5 per 
copy, post-paid, OWARD CHALLEN, Philadelphia 
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WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE 
cOo’s CELEBRATED 
PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS. 








FROM 4 TO 35 HORSE POWER. 
ALSO PORTABLE SAW MILLS. 
We have the oldest, largest and most complete works in 
the United States, devoted exclusively to the manufacture 
of Portable Engines and Saw Mills? Which, for simplicity, 
compactness, power and economy of fuel, are conceded by 
experts, to be superior to any ever offered to the public. 
The great amount of boiler room, fire surface and eylinder 
urea, Which we give to the rated horse power, make our En- 
xines the most powerful and cheapest in use: and they are 
adapted to every purpose where power is required. 
All sizes constantly on hand, or furnished on short notice. 
Descriptive circulars, with price list, sent on application. 
WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE CoO.,, 
: Utica, N. Y. 
Branch Office, 95 Maiden Lane, New York City. 


Clipper ‘Mower and Reaper. 





——_—_—_~» 





This Celebrated and unequaled machine, heretofore made 
by R.L. Allen, of N. Y. City, is now manufactured by The 
Clipper Mower and Reaper Company, at their 
Works at Yonkers, N. Y., where they have unsurpassed fa- 
cilities for the business. The Machine needs no encomium. 
Farmers throughout all sections of the country who have 
used it, are ready and willing to testify toits greatly supe 
rior qualities for all work, combining, as it does, more points 
of excellence than any machine yet made, 

Its principal characteristics, are; Simplicity of construc- 
tion, Durability, Ease of Draft, Portability and Com- 
pleteness of Finish in all its parts. 


These Machines are made of Four Sizes, to mect the wants 


of any farmer, as follows: 
No. 1, One-Horse machine (30 in. wheel), 3! ft. Swath. 
(The only practical One-horse machine in market.) 
No, 2, Two-Horse (light) 30in. wheel, 4 ft. Swath. 
No. 3 (medium) 32in. wheel, 444 feet Swath. 
No, 4, = = (large) 36 in, wheel, 44% and 5 ft. Swath 
Made also as a Combined Mower and Reaper. 
Address THE CLIPPER MOWER & REAPER CO., 
Nos. 12 & 14 Cliff-st., New York City. 


KNIFFEN MOWERS, 


For One and Two Horses, Manufactured by 


KNIFFEN MOWING MACHINE CO., 


Worcester, Mass. 


The superiority of our Machines consists in part in their 
Simplicity, Compactness, Durability, adaptation to level or 
uneven surface, ec onomy of power, lightness of draft, &c., 
having lighter ar aft than any other Machines. 

We are also manufacturing a New Horse Hay Rake 
meriting the attention of practical farmers, from several 
decided improvements over any wheel rake now in use. 

SENP FoR CIRCULARS, 


“ BATTELLE & RENWICK’S 
PERFECTLY PURE 
WHITE LEAD.” 

We offer the above superior brand of White Lead, in the 
usual variety of packages, at the lowest market prices, and 
guarantee the same to be as represented. 

BATTELLE & CK, 
163 Front Street, New York. 


“ “ 


























wv NION Mow ING ™. ACHINE., 


LIGHT DRAFT, EASILY MANAGED; 
FLEXIBLE 
the ground, and is the 


BEST WOWING VACHINE 


ircular, 


QUICK GEARED, 


ever constructed. Send foraC 
AGENTS WANTED. 

DUANE H,. NASH, 

53 Cortlandt-street, 


Avent, 
New York, 


Genl, 








PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 
ENGENES, 
SAW AND GRIST MILLS. 


Eiatensive Establishment, the 


Works, has for sale: 


CIRCULAR 


The Old 
Mount Vernon Tron 








” Portable Enzines (Mounted on Wheels) of 8 Horse Power, 
235 do do. do. 10 do, do, 
17 do, Me Kicukduasebe cs 2 casinonoemake 15 do, do. 
60 Portable and 10 Station Engines of 29 Horse Power. 
$9 do. and 22 do. do of % do. do, 
15 do, and 11 do. do. of 30 do, do. 
12 Sicktionary TENGines: .. 02.0662 s0c60c0cs08 of 35 do. do, 

Ht) do DG Kaas cabs atensseaaesvend of 10 do. do. 

i do Oi vuicnsacdedawsacascaussad or 50) do do 
5 d Sees See ae Piisnead of 65 do do 
3 a ( ..of 80 d do 

do, DM, Sescckceuupenshackie koe of 100) do, do, 

Also, 250 CIRCULAR Saw MIL! f l sizes, and 150 Reev 
& BUCKINGHAM’S SUPERIOR PATENT FLOURING AND FEED 
MILLS, with Bours and other fixtures, 

All are being erected with modern improvements, AND 
THE GREATEST STRENGTH AND DURABILITY Is GUARAN- 
TEED. 

THIS FIRM WAS THE FIRs’T ‘ro COMMENCE THE PRACTICE 
OF FURNISHING THE ENTIRE MACHINERY AND COMPLETE 


FIXTURES FOR GRIST AND SAW MILLS, AND MILL WRIGHTS, 


TO ERECT AND PUT THEM IN RUNNING ORDER: hence, their 
great success and reputation for getting up the Best MILLs 


IN THE WORLD. 
Deliveries made in any of the principal cities of the United 
States. 


For Information or Circulars address 


&. & J, COOPER, 
Mount Vernon, Ohio. 


One Thousand Tons Fish Guano. 


We have now on hand one thousand tons of this justly cel- 
ebrated article, the best and cheapest fertilizer ever used. 
{tis put up in barrels, in pr and will be sold in 
lots to suit purchasers. in New York City, 
or at Sag Harbor, ee 

All orders addressed 
prompt attention. 


< der, 


pi 
Will deliver 





to the undersi; zned _— receive 
IL& FRENCH 
x Harbor, Suifolk Co., 


N. Y. 











(PuE MONTGOMERY PATENT 
Hiay and Manure Fork. 


Pronounced by all who have seen it, the best Fork ever 
invented, The peculiarity of this I orl, consists in m: iking 
the Tines separate, so that if either eg broken, it can 
be replaced at = e, at trifling cost. Extra Tines alw ays on 
hand. MONTGO ~ ERY FORE 

No. 254 Pearl-st., New York. 


- Nansemond 
Sweet Potato Plants 


Of the best gous, during June. Py per 100, 
500, $3; 1,000, - CRANE & CO. 
No. 70 ane Fog 





7 Cts. 


Newark, N. J. 





Aeon or Lebanon Yellow Sweet Po- 
tato Plants can be had in large or small quantities, 
Orders promptly filled, and orders must be accompanied by 
the cash, or the money to be collected on delivery of the 
lants, SOLOMON ESTEL, Loveland, Claremont Co,, Ohio, 
ox $1, Also,can be had of Wm, Storns & Sons, Cincinnati, oy 


ANSEMOND SWEET POTATO PLANTS, 
50 cents (by mail 60c-) 4% ag 4 per 1000, for aslo by’ 
A, M. HALSTED, Rye, D N, ¥. 





CUTTER BAR following all the inequalities of 

















A.N. WOOD & CO. 


et MADISON C0., N. Y., 


Continue to manufacture their Improved 
> rg »] mW ml a A S 
PORTABLE ENGINES 
For Farm and Mechanical purposes, They are partic a rly 
adapted to driving Threshing Machines, Cireular Saws, Mills 
of all Kinds, Printing Presses, Wood or Tron Lath Macla- 
nery in Cabinet or’ W: ion Shops, Boring Artesian Wells, 
Pumping Water, Corn Shellers, &c., &c. 
We warrant our Engines to be what we — them, 


and to give unqualified satisfaction in all respec 
A, i. {oud & CO. 








| TATE AND COUNTY 
RIGHTS FOR SALE. 
SAMPLE REINS PER SETT. 
Single, plain...... 
Double pla in. 
AGENTS W2 






For the complete control and easy government, breaking, 
tr rining and imparting the very best possible style to old, 
young, spirited, unrnly, hard or tender mouthed oad 
CLARK CHECK AND REIN 
No. 113 BROADWAY, NEW YOR K. 


THOMAS FITCH, 
of New London, Conn., 
Breeder of Alderney and Ayrshire Stock of all descrip- 
tions, has constantly on hand and for sale the best Animals 
of each of the above breeds, at reasonable prices. Warrant- 
ed as represented, 





Practical 





6c INTS TO BEE-KEEPERS,.” « 
Pamphlet, 


Sent Free to any address. 

More AGENTS wanted to sell Ital- 
jan Queen-bees. “The Dee-Keeper's 
Text Book, (8d Revised Ed), and 
the American Bee-Hive.” The im- 
proved movable comb frames of the 
mortise style, do not in any way in- 
fringe upon Mr. Langstroth’s Patent, 
yet some preferring the notched style 
we have purch ased a general interest 
for his territory in his Patent, being determined to spare no 
expense, to maintain the supremacy of the American Hive. 
For the tree Pamphlet, address 

H. A. KING & CO., Nevada, Ohio. 


AYRSHIRE CATTLE 


Iegistered in the new Herd Book till July, for 50 cents each. 
Price of 1st Vol., $1. essrs, Loring, Collins and Birnie, 














Inspectors, J.N. BAG G., West Springtield, Mass., Editor. 
LDER NEY BULL CALF for sale, Saw n, sub- 
stantially no white, —, hey EP milker, $50 

.- FARLEE, C resskill, Jd. 











‘HESTER WHITE PIGS FOR SALE.—Sent 
‘by Express to all parts of the U.S. For Circuiars address 
H. TEMPLE & CO., Marshallton, Chester Co., 


Pa. 
Fancy FOWLS’ EGGS OF MOST VARIETIES, 
PLATA DUCKS, birds be csEs, bert Dueks, eges 
HALSTED, 


Agent, "68 Fentter. New York. 


“One of the most useful volumes a Practical Farmer can 
possess,” 


THE POULTRY BOOK. 


By W. B. TEGETMEIER, Price $9.00. 
Illustrated by Thirty Pint} Page Colored Plates, and 
numerous Dr awings on “Woo 
ORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
416 Broome-st.. New York. 
Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 
OMESTIC POULTRY. — Chickens, Turkeys, 
Geese, Ducks, Swans, Pea Fowls, Guinea Fowls, &c. 
How to Keep, Breed, Doctor, &c. $1.50. W. C. WEMYSS, 
573 Broadway. N. Y. 7 


2D CTS. TELLS HOW PIGS ARE MADE to 
J weigh 80 Ibs. at ten weeks old. Thirty pages on their 
general management, worth ten times its cost to every own- 
er of a hog. By the champion hoz breeders of Chester 
County. JAMES YOUNG, Jr. & CO., 
Marshaillton, Chester Co., 


OW TO BUY, TAME, and DOCTOR HORSES. 
2Vols.; 80cts. W.C, WEMYSS, 515 Broadway, N. Y. 


OSAGE ORANGE SEED, 
Just received on Consignment from Texas, and peach AE 


fresh and new, for sale in sanentities to suit, by pound or 
bushel, PLANT & BRO., St. Louis, Mo, 


only, Send for Circular, 











Pa, 
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RARITAN BAY 


Mining and Manufacturing Company. 


CAPITAL, 150,000 Shares of $10 Each. 


WORKINC-CAPITAL RESERVED, 
50,000 Shares. 


TRUSTEES. 
BONNELL, J! ANDW. G. BININGER, 
TALMAGE, FREDERIC A. POTTS, 
ALGER, H. H. HOUSTON, 
HENRY H. KEELER. 
, PRESIDENT, 111 BROADWAY. 
TREASURER, 92 LIBERTY-ST. 


SAM'L 
WM. H. 
CHARLES C. 


Ss. BONNELL, 
A. G, BINING hey , 





A LIMITED NUMBER OF SHARES 
OF THE 
CAPITAL STOCK 
For Sale at the Office of 


BELL, FARIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 12 NEW-ST., NEW YORK. 


1,060 Agents Wanted 


TO SELL 


THREE POPULAR BOOKS. 





i. 
THE SOLDIER’S STORY 


Andersonville, Belle Isle, and other 


By W. L. GO 
rated by Thomas Nast. ite, Cloth. 


Of his captivity at 
Rebei Prisons, 


Tilust Price $2.00, 





2. 
THE NECRO 


IN THE AMERICAN REBELLION, 
His Hervism — ne Loyalty 
VM. WE if LS BROWN. 


Pe Mel, of “The Black Man.” 
12mo, Cloth. Price, $2.00 ° 
—_—oo— 


Complete Practical Fruit Books. 
Practical and Scientific Fruit Culture. 
By CHAS. R, BAKER, 
Of the Dorchester Nurseries. 
Crown, 8vo., Cloth. $4.00. 
Terms inost a ‘Address 
LEE & SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS, BosToN. 


rg aig ve Ser eae 
The Murder of The Unborn! 
READ 
WHY NOT? 
A Book For Every Woman. 
By Pror. H. Rv STOREN, M. D. 
A Prize Essay—A New Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged. 
Paper, 50 cents Cloth, $1.00. 
and sent by mail, post-paid, on 


16mo, 
Sold by all Booksellers, 
receipt ef price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, PuBLISHERS, BosTon, 





The Pulpit Against Abortion, 


Serpents in the Dove’s Nest. 
3y the Rev. JOHN TODD, D. D. 
Containing 

1, FASHIONABLE MURDER. 

2. Tue CLloup witu A DarK LINING, 

16mo, Paper, 15 cents, Cloth, 50 cents. 

Sent by mail, _ Dost: paid, on receipt of price, and for sale by 

all B ooksellers 
Boston. 


“LEE & SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS, 


How to Make Sugar Cheaper. 


Beet Root Sugar, 
and ggg ge M3 the Beet. 
ANT 





mR 
Price, $1.25 


Hiow to Make Fuel Cheaper. 
Peat as an Article of Fuel. 
By T. H. LEAVITT. 
mo, Cloth, $1.7 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsde: alers. 
LEE & SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS, 


16 m.. Y clothe 





Boson. 


‘Ho for the West! 


SECOND EDITION. 
Mr. ALBERT D. RICHARDSON’S 
Work, 


Our New States and Territories, 


It is one of the most interesting books of Travel, and use- 
ful compendium of information Tegarding the new domain 
beyond the plains, that has yet been given to the public. 

It is beautifully illustrated from sketches and photographs 
of scenery, towns, mining operations, persons, &c., and alto- 
gether forms 2 book of great interest and value. 

All who look westward with longing eyes should read it. 

One volume, Octavo, paper covers, price FIFTY CENTS, 
Sold by all Newsdealers; or, sent post-paid to any address 
on receipt of a e. 

BEADLE AND COMPANY, Publishers, 
118 William-st., New York. 





e 


CORTLAND 


x60 
A Farm at Public Sale. 


I will offer at Public Sale, on Saturday, June 15th, a de- 





sirable and well improved farm, located near Chambers- 
burg, Franklin Co., Pa., adjoining lands of Hon. Thaddeus 
Stevens, and others, containing 149 acres, more or less, about 
100 or 110 acres are in a high state of cultivation, balance 
splendid Pine Timber. Soil superior for all crops, consisting 
of tumbling sandstone, except a fewacres on which are 
excellent Limestone Quarries. Good 2 story Brick House, 
Frame Bank Barn, with other necessary Out-Buildings, (new), 
2 choice Apple Orchards, soft and pure water in abundance. 
There is also Iron on the Farm. 
For further particulars, address undersigned. 
JAMES M. RENFREW, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
WOR SALE.—THE CELEBRATED ‘*‘ POMONA”’ 
FRUIT-FARM and NURSERY of J. W. DODGE, on 
the Cumberland Table lands of East Tennessee. Unequaled 
as a Fruit-Growing region. SEVEN FIRST PREMIUMS 
awarded by the State and Division Fairs to Fruit from the 
POMONA ORCHARDS. Fine opportunity for Nursery 
business. Can be made a superior Stock or Dairy Farm. 
For full particulars, description, _ eens price—which will 
be iow—address J. DODGE & SON, 
Pomona, enube? land Co., Tennessee, 


rEXHE MASSENA SPRING, } ST. LAW RENCE 
cO., N. Y. The United States Hotel at this favorite 

watering place, is now open, Terms ~— reasonable. 

CROCKER & CO. 


BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
Ask for Balgley’s 


PAT. STEP LADDER 


With Double Sides, and secured by 
Screws, Manufactured only by 


W.T.&J. MERSEREAU, 
62 Duane St. 
Sold by all House Furnishing Dealers 
Not too Late to Plant — 
The Kittatinny Blackberry. 


See Advertisement on page 228. 











¥ EUNN & CO., NO. 37 PARK ROW, NEW 
ut YORK. Publishers of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


Solicitors of Americ an and Foreign Patents. 

TWENTY-Two years’ experience in obtaining Patents. 

Tutrry THOUSAND Applications for Patents made at their 
agency. 

CONSULTATIONS AND ApbvIceE to Inventors free. 

PAMPHLETS Containing Laws of a‘l Countries free. 

A HanpsomME BounD VOLUME, Containing 150 Mechan- 
ical Engravings, and the U. Ss. Census by Counties, with 
Hints and Recipes for Mechanics, mailed on receipt of 
25 cents. 


N ME. DEMOREST’S MAMMOTH BULLETIN 
of LADIES’ FASHIONS for the Spring and Summer 
of 1867; over 7 Figures, price, plain, $1.50; Elegantly color- 
ed, $2; either accompanied with full. descri tions, or with 
10 full-size patterns of the ——e ul figures, 50 cents extra. 
Mailed free. No. 413 Broadway, New York. 








GENTS wanted to engage in a good paying bus- 
iness! Now ready; THE LOST CAUSE, a complete 


Southern History of tlie’ War; patronized by tens of thous- 
ands eager to hear the other side. One agent sold 220 in one 
week. Address E. B. TREAT & CO., Publishers, No, 654 
Bro: idway, New York. 


,EMOREST’S “YOUNG AMERICA,” the most 
sparkling Juvenile Magazine ever issued. The June 
No. has an extraordinary display of Novelties, Toys, En- 
gravings, &c. 
unean’s Illustrated Masonic. 
ings, ** ees ”" &c. $2.50. W. C. 
Broadway, N MN. ¥. 
WMPERIAL ¢ ORGANS ; AND MEL ODEONS sent sent 
by express to any part of the country. Send for Cata- 
logue. SMITH, COLE & CO., 181 Broadway, New York, 


“G RANVILLE ( (Ohio) FEMALE COLLEGE.—33d year ‘De- 
gins Sept. 10th. Advantages unsurpassed, terms low. Send 
for Catalogue. W. P. KERR, Granville, Ohio. 

NOR | SALE CHEAP.—A young Alde rey Bull, 

1 year old, out of imported stock. 1 Prince Albert 
a same age; from recent MED. Os Peat by 
*J. M. HALSTED, 68 Pearl-st., 


Sweet Potato Plants 


Safely packed and delivered where ordered in New York 
City, at $3.5 * Ps, thous and,—500, $2. Address 
LLIPS, Mataw an, Monmouth Co., N. J. 

pporranr TO BREEDERS OF FINESTOCK. 

For want of sufficient accommodations, and to make 
room for my brood Mares and their produce, I have deter- 
mined to offer for sale the whole of my recent importation 
of Short Horns and Devons:—-I have also six very hand- 
some Young Jersey, or Alderney Bulls, out of my imported 
Cows, and sired by my imported Bulls:——Also, of different 
ages, about thirty pure bred neg ye and Windsor (Suffolk) 
Pigs. For further particulars, Addr ~ 
R. W. CAMERON, 23 South William Street, New York. 


Monitor. —Teach- 
WEMYSS, 575 





New York. 














| 479 Broadway, 








Great Economy in Painting. 
DOTY’S PATENT 
COMPOUND PAINT OIL, 


Four years tested. Fully as durable, covers as well, easier 
to spread, quicker to dry, and in no respect inferior to pure 
Linseed Oil, yet is much “cheaper! ! This compound is war- 
ranted to render White Lead WHITER, On cither inside or 
outside work, and is FULLY AS DURABLE as Linseed Oil, and 
as good for all colored paints ground in oil. Four years’ 
use has fully established this. 
32 Cortlandt-st.. New Yor«, May 9th, 1867. 
This Certifies that _I have recently had one of my brick 
dwellings, No, 166 Washington-st., Brooklyn, painted with 
“Dory’s COMPOUND Paint OIL,” and it is the emphatic de- 
cision of both the painter and myself, that it covered full as 
well, spread easier, and dried much ‘quicker than Linseed 


Oil Paint. I sltowld use it again, in pre ~—— to Linseed 
Oil, if both were the same price. R. C. BROWNING. 
Price, by the Barrel (40 gallons)............... $38 00 
: Gallons for, trial, put up in good tin CaN......+ 6 00 
10 ell end 11 00 


These cans may be shipped ascommon Railroad Freight, 
or by Express, Plenty of Testimonials as to Durabiity. in 
Circulars, DC ITY’S PAINT OIL 

32 Cortlandt-st., New York. 


WANTED: ONE THOUSAND TONS of OKRA 

ALKS. —T he stalks to be as clean and dry as good 
hay, to be baled in the same manner, and to be delivered in 
New York by Ist Sept. next, or as soon afterwards as possi- 
ble. Persons wishing to contract for any part of the above, 
will please address, stating price, without delay, Box 4,04, 
New York P. O., tor further particulars. 


RINDING MILLS. —Cheapest 1 and best in the 
world, Burr Stones from 8 inches to 4 feet, 
EDWARD HARRISON, New Haven, Conn. 








Not too Late to Plant 
The Kittatinny Blackberry. 


See Afivertisement on page 228, 
DAVIS, COLLAMORE & CoO., 
below Broomesst. 
Dining Set 


White China well selected seconds. 
with cups and saucers, Fruit Basket, &c., 143 pieces. : ‘one: 
FOR BO, GEE CDi occa. ccccicescesdccsccansvens ‘6.50 


Fine Stone China Chamber Sets, 11 pieces,........ : 9 





Parisian Stone China, Dining Set. Nearly as fine : 
as China—105 pieces............ ewecccccecccces tosesse. 3ORR.: 


Plated Ware, Cutlery, Tea Trays, &c. 


A! ‘ 
CRESYLIC SOAP. 
A PERFECT DISINFECTANT 
(Patented). 

For Disinfecting, Deodorizing, and Purifying Cellars, Ios 
pe Tenement Houses, &c. Also, for Ikxterminating 
touches, Bugs, and Insec ts of all kinds. 

Manufactured solely by 
JAMES BUCHAN & CO. 
190 Elizabeth-st., New Y¢ ork. 


A RARE CHANCE! 
GENESEE FARMER. 
BACK VOLUMES £LOMPLETE, 


from 1858 to 1865 inclusive. 


A RARE CHANCE! 
There areamong the readers of the American Agriculturiat ; 
lst.—Many old readers of the Genesee Farmer whose sets of 
back volumes and numbers are incomplete.— 
WE CAN FILL THEM. 


A RARE CHANCE! 
2d.—Many who did not keep their numbers,— 
WE CAN SUPPLY FULL SETS 
from 1858 to 1865. 


A RARE CHANCE! 
3d.—Thousands of reading Farmers who know the vaiue of 
such sets as reterence works. They may have the 
Agriculturist from first to last, and if so, they will be 
the more likely to want the Genesee Farmer— 


WE CAN SUPPLY IT. 
A RARE CHANCE! 


4th.—Others who do not know the great value of old vol- 
umes of an agriculturai journal of such sterling merit 
as the Genesee Farmer, which stood second to none in 
America, for soundness of doctrine and practical sense. 


We Would be Glad to Supply it to Them. 
A RARE CHANCE! 


The 7 of obtaining se valuable a set of Back 
Volumes, well bound, at so low a price, ought not to 
be neglected. 

Single Numbers, Post-Paid. ...........eeeeeeeceeeeeees : 10 

Unbound, § Single Vols., Post-Paid 
See Eight Vols., Post. Paid. 
Bound, Single Yols., ° 
Sets, Eight Vols., 


ALSO, > — A LSO,— 
RURAL ANNUAL, 


from 1856 to 1866. 
A RARE CHANCE! 


These Annuals are volumes of 120 pages, 12mo., full of ad- 
mirable short articles on Horticultural and Agricul- 











THE 


tural topics, Tables, facts, etc., fully illustrated, They 

may be had either bound or in ‘paper. ws 

Single Numbers, POPPA 06: cocccccccoccccvewscesscscces 15 

Sets, Eleven Numbers, Post-Paidse...s.sssceeeeeeeeeeeenes $1.50 
ALSO. 


Tucker's Register of Rural Affairs for 1866, 
POST-PAID, 15 CENTS. 








Essent ei 958-2 ines 
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(Business Notices $2.50 per Agate Line of aia ) 


a a a a an iii ——IIII 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


(Established, 1361). 
Is commended by the leading newspapers, religious and 
secular, in this and other cities, viz. : 
)] ‘. GRICULTURIST. 
en aie Or ange Judd,;-Editor. 


») ISTIAN ADVOCATE, New York City 
SS Daniel Curry, D. b., Editor. 


OCATE, Cincinnati, Ohio 
aie . M. Reid, D. D., Editor. 


CHRISTIAN anne. Chicago, Ill. ; 
Thomas M. Eddy, D. D., Editor. 


N INTRLLIGRYCER, 
CHRISTIA E. S. Porter, D. D., Editor. 


mvAS NGELIST Ratt York Cit 
Dr. i M. Field & J. G. Craighead, Editors. 


N and amines ICLE, New York City. 
=< Edward Bright, Baitor. 


IN NT, New York os 
INDEPENDENT, Wm. “ C. Bowen, Publisher. 


* AL W-YORKER, 
MOORE’S apes ig More, Editor and Proprietor. 


THE METHODIST,—Geo. R. Crooks, Editor. 


TRIBUNE, New York City. 
. Horace Greeley, Editor. 

We call attention to the above list asa positive guaranty of 
our manner of doing business; as well as to the hundreds of 
thousands of persons in our published Club Lists in former 
editions of the leading papers of the country. 


THE IMMENSE PROFITS OF THE TEA 
TRADE GREATLY REDUCED. 


The Proprietors of “THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
COMPANY,” became fully convinced, several years ago, 
that the consumers of Tea and Coffee were paying too many, 
and too large profits on these articles of every day con- 
sumption, and therefore organized THe GreaT AMERICAN 
Tea Company, to do away, as far as possible, with these 
enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to supply them 
with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have 
been made in the Tea trade, we will start with the Ameri- 
can houses, leaying out of the account entirely the profits 
of the Chinese factors. 

Ist.—The American House in China or Japan makes large 
profits on their sales or shipments—and some of the richest 
retired merchants in this country have made their immense 
fortunes through their houses in China. 

24.—The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign 
exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d.—The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in 
many cases. 

4th.—On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, and the 
Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 
2,000 packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th —The Speculator sélis it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer 
in lines, at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th.—The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale 
Grocer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per 
cent. 

7th.—The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer 
at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th —The Retailer sells it to the consumer for ail the profit 
he can get. 

When you have added to these eight profits as many 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and 
add the original cost of the tea, it will be perceived what 
the consumer has to pay. And now we propose to show 
why we can sell so very much lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and 
brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with 
the exception of a small Commission paid for purchasing to 
our correspondents in China and Japan, one cartage, and 
asmall profit to ourselyes—which, on our large sales, will 
amply pay us. 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Pedlers, and small 
stores (of which class we are supplying many thousands, all 
of which are doing well), can have their orders promptly 
and faithfully filled, and in case of Clubs can have each 
party’s name marked on their package and directed, by send- 
ing their orders to Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey-st. 

Our friends are getting up Clubs in most towns through- 
out the country, and for this we feel very grateful. Some 
of our Clubs send orders weekly, and some not so often; 
while others keep a standing order to be supplied with a 
given quantity each week, or stated periods. And in all 
cases (where sufficient time has elapsed) Clubs have re- 
peated their orders, 

Parties sending Clubs or other orders for less than $30 had 
better send Post-Office drafts, or money with their orders, 
to save the expense of collecting by express; but larger 
orders we will forward by express, to collect on delivery. 

We return thanks to parties who have taken an interest in 
getting up Clubs; and when any of them come to New York 
we shall be happy to have them call upon us and make 
themselves known. 

Hereac‘ter we will send a complimentary package to the 
party getting up theClub. Our profits ars small, but we will 
be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary 
package for a Club less than $30, 





Complimentary Letters from Clubs, 
Pittsfield, I11., March 20, 1867. 
Great American Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey-st., N. Y. 

Gents: The package of Tea came safe to hand in good 
order, has been delivered, and gives general satisfaction. 
Many thanks for complimentary package. I expect to order 
a large club in a few days, and if it gives as general satisfac- 
tion as the one just received, you will have the entire cus- 
tom of the Tea consumers in this neighborhood, 

Yours with respect, 
W. C. HEMPHILL, Pittsfield, 111. 


Potsdam Junction, March 7, 1867, 
To the Great American Tea Cos, Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey-st., N. Y. 
Gents: The package of Tea and Coffee (55X Ibs.,) ordered 
by me from your House one week ago to-day, by M. U. Ex- 
press, came to hand yesterday in best of order, and proves 
very satisfactory. Also receipt for $64.30,in payment for 
above, came by mail to-day. Please accept thanks for com- 
plimentary package. You may expect another order before 
many days. Yours truly, 
JAMES L. MONTAGUE. 
White Haven, Pa., March 28th, 1867, 
To the Great American Tea Co., Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey-st., N. Y. 
Sirs: The Tea I sent for has arrived in good condition, 
We are well satisfied with it, and do not hesitate to say that 
it is, at least, as good a quality of Tea as we ever tasted. 
We could have done no better for ourselves, had we been at 
your Store and made the selection, than you have done for 
us. When this supply is exhausted, we shall, no doubt, send 
for some more, 
Yours most respectfully, 
JAMES M. SALMON. 
Cedar Rapids, Lowa, March 12, 1867. 
Great American Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey-st., N. Y. 
Gentlemen: I have received my first box of Tea, $44.25, 
and with pleasure inform you that it has given the pur- 
chasers a feeling of old times, as they have experienced in 
drinking Tea before the war; satisfying them the Company 
is not a “Humbug.” I send to-day my second order, $121.40. 
Please forward to me with bill for collection. 
A. C. MESSENGER. 
e Woonsocket, R: I., Feb. 4, 1867. 
To the Great American Tea Co., Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey-st., N. Y. 
Gentlemen: I now send you my 5th order for Teas, which 
I hope will be as good as heretofore ; it is just one year since 
I sent my first order of $20, which I think was the first order 
you got from here asa club. During the year, I have sent 
you upwards of $400, and I have not heard a complaint yet 
from any one, but all speaking well of your Teas, and are 
well satisfied. Accept my thanks for the complimentary 
package. Inclosed you will find$i34.35 for this order, Hop- 
ing you will forward as soon as possible, I remain, 
Yours respectfally, JAMES WOODHOUSE. 
Direct the Teas for me, Woonsocket, R. L, by Eari’s Express, 
Geneva, N. Y., Feb. 14, 1867. 
The Great American Tea Co., Nos, 51 and 33 Vesey; st., N. Y. 
Gents: We have now been receiving Tea from you about 
one year, and find, in footing up our books, we have received 
of you Tea and Coffee, to the amount of $7,941.25 for this 
small village and vicinity. The public have perfect confi- 
dence in your Tea and Coffee, and the misrepresentations 
against you which we had to contend with at first, are now 
harmless. We congratulate you onthe general success of 
your enterprise, hoping the hitherto pleasant relations which 
have existed, may continue between yourselves and 
Yours respectfully, LUM & SON, 


Treasury Department, Third Auditor's Office, 
March 2, 1867, 
Great American Tea Co., Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey-st., N. Y. 

Gentlemen: I have the pleasure of enclosing you our 
second order, $130.13, which is more than double the first 
one, and the next one may increase proportionately, if these 
give as much satisfaction as*the first. 

You will please forward as before, by the Adams’ Express 
Company, C. O. D, Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
H. C. HILL. 
Angola, N. Y., Feb. 16, 1967. 
The Great American Tea Company. 

Gents: Your Box sent me by Express has been received. 
Your bill was paid on delivery. I found no mistakes, and I 
am glad to inform you that the Tea is giving good satisfac- 
tion. I had to make some effort to raise the club Isent you, 
but as the ice is broken, and nobody drowned, you may ex- 
pect soon to receive a much larger club order from this place. 

Yours truly, JOHN M. SLATER. 
Olivet, Mich., Jan. 29, 1867. 
Tothe Great American Tea Co., Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey-st., N.Y. 

Sirs: The goods which I ordered for Olivet Tea Club, No. 
1, were received in due time, and have given good satisfac- 
tion. Really the exhilarating power seems to be contagious, 
for most of the fair matrons in our neighborhood are inquir- 
ing when I send again. Enclosed I send O, T. C. No. 2. I 
shall probably send again in a fewdays. Mrs. Ingersoll, 
who was principal mover in Club No. 1, sends her respects 
for the complimentary package, and says she drinks her tea 
with more relish than she has for many years before. 

Very truly yours, E. I, INGERSOLL. 





6 Ibs. Japen sib dae TP Ae H. Shallier....at $1.00.... $6.00 
5 do. oo GSE eaESTeUs cobsece L. Andrews...at 1.25 ous ae 
2 do. apan & 1 pepoeesel.. ..Mrs. Keys.....at 1.25. 50 
1 do. 1m Perla Sista ddacsees vide L, B. Butler...at 1.25. 

1 do, OPES A mon Cole...at 1) 

2 do. timperiai & 1 Japan. ..N. Brooks..... at 1.2 

1 do. Imperial.............. J. M. Bradnor.at 1 

1 do. Japan E. Bordwell..at 1. 

1 do. Imperial. J. Barns...... at 1 

and 18 ot 
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COFFEE DEPARTMENT. 


Our Coffee Department is very extensive—the largest, per- 
haps, in the country. Werun three engines constantly, and 
sometimes four or five, in roasting and grinding our Coffee, 
Our Coffee buyers are experts, who examine most of the 
Coffees imported, and select the best and finest flavors for 
our trade. We employ the most experienced and skillful 
roasters, who exercise the greatest care that it shall be cook- 
ed in a perfect manner. It is always fresh, for our orders 
crowd our facilities to their utmost capacity. A considera- 
ble portion of the Coffee put upon the market of late years 
is picked while the pods are green, and subjected to artifi- 
cial heat, to open the pods. This is not so good as that which 
ripens in the natural way upon the plant. Our Coffee buyer 
thoroughly understands this business, and can readily dis- 
tinguish the naturally ripened from the artificially cured; 
and he only buys the Coffee which is naturally ripened. We 
examine the cargoes as soon as they arrive, and our trade 
is so large that it requires all the finest lots, This is what 
gives our Coffee a superior flayor to many others, and the 
same flavor it used to have in days long gone by, Itis a com- 
mon saying that most Coffee does not taste as well as it 
formerly did, The reason for it is, that a considerable por- 
tion of it is picked before it is fully ripe. Wesell none but 
the fully ripe, rich flavored Coffee. 

——_ o> 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 


Some parties inquire of us ‘how they shall proceed to get 
up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each person 
wishing to join in a club, say how much tea or coffee he 
wants, and select the kind and price from our Price List, as 
published in the paper orin ourcirculars, Write the names, 
kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, and when the club is 
complete, send it to us by mail, and we will put each party’s 
goods in separate packages, and mark the name upon them, 
with the cost, so there need be no confusion in their distri- 
bution—each party getting exactly what he orders, and no 
more, The cost of transportation, the members of the club 
can divide equitably among themselves, 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
drafts on New York, by Post-Office money orders, or by Ex- © 
press, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the 
amount ordered exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to “collect on delivery.” 

We publish a small Club to show howit is done and as 
a matter of reference. 

After the ff®st Club we send blanks. 

Direct your orders plainly, THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
COMPANY, Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey-st., Post-Office Box, 5,613— 
as,some parties imitate Our nameas nearly as they dare do. 


The Company have selected the following kinds from their 
stock, which they recommend, to meet the wants of Clubs. 
They are sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell 
them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST: 


YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 # D. 
GREEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, Dest $1.25 # bh, 
MIXED, 70c., 80c., 9c., best $1 # BD. 
JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 @ Db. 
OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 # Bb. 
IMPERIAL (Green), best $1.25 # ®. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Black), 80c., 90c., aK $1,10, best 
$1.20 @ bb. 
GUNPOWDER (Green), $1.25, best $1.50, 
—— +o 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 4€c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities of Coffee can economize in that article 
by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF- 
FEE, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from 
the Custom House Stores to our warehouses, 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion, If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 

N. B,—All villages and towns where a large number reside, 
by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of their Teas and 
Coffees about one-third by sending directly to us. 











BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations, We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize the 
use of our name.‘ The numbers of our House are advertised 
above. ‘ 

TAKE NOTICE.—Clubs and quantity buyers only are 
furnished from our Wholesale and Club Department. 

Post-Office orders and Drafts, make payable to the order 
of Great American Tea Company. Direct letters and orders 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMP’'Y, 
Nos. $f and 83 VESEY-ST., 


NEW YORK. 
Post-Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 








